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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@———— 

FY\HE great event of the week has been the crushing of the 

Irish revolt, or perhaps we should say of the desperate 
street fighting in Dublin, for, in spite of the destruction of property, 
estimated at nearly two millions sterling, and the very con- 
siderable loss of life, the movement does not really deserve a 
higher title. It only affected a minority of the Irish population, and 
even of that minority only a small proportion had their hearts in it. 
The figures are very difficult to come at, but apparently even when 
the movement was at its very highest point—i.e., on Tuesday week 
—there were only some fiftcen thousand insurgents all told. But 
ffieen thousand men out of a Nationalist population of three 
nillions is only a small proportion. The three millions, had they 
been unanimous, could have provided four hundred thousand 
combatants. 


We record cisewhere the actual events of the seven days’ street 
battle, but two matters call for special notice. The first is the resig- 
sation of Mr. Birre!l, which was announced by himself in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday. Nothing in his whole career became 
him better than the frank and manly avowal that he had taken the 
wrong path in regard to the Sinn Feiners, and in his desire to main- 
tain Irish unity blundered into a hopeless position. We are dis- 
armed by Mr. Birrell’s honourable candour, and shall make no 
criticism whatever on the past. We must add that if he acquitted 
kimself well, the same may be said for Mr. Redmond; but our 
highest praise in this respect must. be reserved for Sir Edward 
Carson. No one could have blamed him if he had said plain things 
sbout Mr. Birrell’s action. Instead, he spoke with the utmost 
generosity and good feeling. The whole incident was worthy of 
the very best traditions of the House of Commons. If cynics tell 
us that it was ‘“‘a put-up job by a body of play-acting politicians,” 

. We can only say that cynicism is a very poor guide ia the judgment 
ef human affairs, 


The other event we have to record in special detail is the shooting 
of three of the seven leaders of the insurrection, the men who 
signed the proclamation of the so-called republic. The men in 
question, Clarke, Pearse, and MacDonagh, were tried by Court- 
Martial on Tuesday and shot early on Wednesday. Three other men 
hied with them received sentences of three years’ penal servitude. 
Connolly, who was the “General” in Dublin, has not yet been 
tried, presumably because of his wounds. Sir Roger Casement, it 
Was announced by Mr. Asquith in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, will be tried “ with the utmost expedition.” 


We have no desire to clamour for any man’s blood, or that the 
Fritish nation should do anything for mere purposes of revenge. 
We cannot doubt, however, that if any men ever deserved to be 
Lot for rebellion they were Clarke, Pearse, and MacDonagh. 
They were in communication with a foreign enemy, and took 
Money and supplies from them. They chose what they thought 
¥as 4 good opportunity for stabbing the nation of which they were 
cilizens in the back, and finally they carried out the rising with a 





brutal callousness which has not been surpassed in the history of 
revolutions. Take, for‘example, the shooting Of. the sentries in cold 
blood, and the firing at officers and soldiers in khaki who were quite 
unaware that a revolt had taken place, and could not by any possi- 
bility be said to have been levying war upon Ireland or the Irish 
rebels. They may have been in uniform, but they were unarmed. 


As to Sir Roger Casement we cannot speak freely, for as we 
write he is still untried. We are sure, however, that his trial will 
be a fair one. We must add that if be is found guilty and con- 
demned to death we see no grounds why the sentence should not 
be carried out. What excuse can be alleged for his treason? We 
may honour a man (even though it may be necessary to deal sternly 
with him) who has always refused to recognize the authority of 
Parliament, and who would rather cut off his right band than 
serve the Government of the United Kingdom in any shape or 
form. With such men we know where we are. But what are we 
to say of Sir Roger Casement ? He was a Consular official, he took 
a pension and title from the British Government, and then when 
the war came he took service with the enemies of his country. 
Clarke, Pearse, and MacDonagh were ten times better men than he. 


Of course, neither we nor anybody else want to shoot a lunatic, 
and if true lunacy is declared by competent experts in Sir Roger 
Casement’s case, even if he is guilty, he will not be shot. 
But by lunacy we do not mean eccentricity of conduct. Again, a 
man cannot found a plea of lunacy on the heinousness of his crimes. 
He cannot be excused from the consequences of his acts on the 
ground that ‘‘ nobody could have behaved so badly without being 
mad.” We are not alienists, and therefore of course cannot express 
any opinion on the medical side of Sir Roger Casement’s case. All 
we or any one can say at the moment is that if his mental stato 
renders him fit to be tried, and if he is pronounced guilty, he must 
take the consequences of his acts. 


We shall be told, of course, that shooting rebels is no remedy, 
that Irishmen have long memories, and that if the Government act 
strongly Ireland will never compose her quarrel with England and 
Scotland. We do not believe a word of such pleas for weakness. 
Murderers are murderers even when concealed under such aliases 
as “patriots,” “soldiers of the republic,” and so forth. The 
disaffected part of the Irish population are still in a ferment, and 
if the unfortunate people of Dublin are to escape the horrors of 
another insurrection within the next few months we must make 
it absolutely clear to the would-be insurgents what will be their 
fate. Irish insurgent leaders do not want to be shot, but they do 
want the excitement of revolt. If they are taught to believe that 
they can have revolution on a system of limited liability, plus very 
large payments from Germany, there will be no end to new Sinn 
Fein movements. Stern punishment for the leaders who are proved 
guilty cannot be avoided. 


No one in the present case can say we are defending conventional 
bloodthirstiness, for the other way of dealing with an insurrectionary 
movement has just been tried and failed egregiously. The more 
extreme section of the Sinn Feiners have practically been in revolt 
ever since the war began, if not before it. We tried to kill their 
movement with kindness, and to prevent sore hearts by sympathy 
and gentleness, The policy of “ not making martyrs of men who, 
though misled, are sincere fanatics ’’ has never been given a better 
chance to prove its value, and what has beea the result ? Some 
hundreds, if not thousands, of innocent peop'e killed and wounded, 
a city in flames, two-millions’-worth of damage done, and a deflection 
of national energy from the great duty of beating the Germans! 
This is hardly the moment to say that kindliness will never be 
mistaken for weakness, 


But though we hold that stern punishment must be meted out 
to the leaders—i.e., the men who misled the miserable revolters of 
Dublin, now a dejected band of some three thousand prisoners— 
we have every hope that the Government may find it possible to 
deal leniently with the rank-and-file. Indeed, in our opinion the 
Gorernment owe them leniency because of their own mistaken 
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policy in dealing with the Sinn Fein movement. The rank-and-file 
may very well plead: ‘‘ Why did you allow these men to mislead 
us?” What we should like to see done in their case is for the 
Government to say in effect: “ You have done wrong; you have 
killed innocent men; you have tried to stab your country in the 
hack; but we mean to give you a chance to put yourselves right 
and redeem your characters. If you choose you can join the 
eolours, and we will give you an opportunity to fight the Germans, 
who were intending to use you as an instrument, and who if their 
policy had succeeded would in the end have trampled you underfoot 
as they have trampled Belgium and Serbia.” 


Of course the offer in many cases would be rejected, and 
those who rajected it would have to be put on their trial. Those who 
secepted the Government's offer to enlist would, we believe, keep 
faith in accordance with the gallant traditions of their race. Irish 
soldiers may often be undisciplined, but they do not mutiny. 
Nothing, for example, could have been finer from the soldiers’ point 
of view than the way in whicli the Irish Regulars joined in putting 
down the revolt. There was, we understand, no single case of 
insubordination. 


Tho following facts in regard to the course of the Dublin revolt 
ean safely be recorded. General Sir John Maxwell arrived there 
last Saturday to administer martial law. Tho military plan 
was to clear the many houses occupied by snipers, most 
numerous in tho district north-west of the Four Courts, and to 
draw a cordon of troops round the Post Office and the Sackville 
Street area where tho rebels were concentrated. By the 
end of the week the Sinn Fein headquarters established in 
the Post Office were burnt out, and a gunboat had sholied from 
the Liffoy tho fortified factory buildings, which wero less easily 
«pproached by the guns in the streets. St. Stephen’s Green was 
cleared by machine-gun fire from neighbouring roofs. Tho number 
ef prisoners who surrendered or were captured had approached a 
thousand. James Connolly, apparently the mos. influential 
director of the movement, or at any rate of the fighting, was a 
prisoner and wounded From Dublin the leaders at Ennis- 
eorthy, and in other places where risings had taken place, 
received instructions to surrender unconditionally. Last Saturday 
an order signed by P. H. Pearse was issued stating that “ the 
members of the Provisional Government ” had agreed to an uncon- 
ditional surrender, and that “the commanders of units of the 

Xepublican Forces” would order their followers to lay down their 
arms. A body of four hundred and fifty did so at the foot of the 
Parnell monument. By Sunday rifle-fire had ceased in the city, 
though fires were still burning in Sackville Street and elsewhere. 


The British and Irish troops, Regulars and Territorials, 
and the Constabulary seem to have done ail that was asked 
of them in this most trying experience of street fighting, 
showing bravery, endurance, and ingenuity, witness an armoured 
ear constructed out of a brewer's lorry. The result shows 
the futility of fighting even with modern rifles against artillery 
at short range. The cover of houses and factories was not 
long available for the rebels, and even the most reckless and 
short-sighted would have foreseen the inovitable if any preparations 
had been made visible by the authorities. Apparently none were 
visible. There can have been no doubt about this in the minds of 
the Germans who egged on the revolt. Small pieces of evidence 
have cropped up to prove that Germany had supplied arms and 
ammunition and, no doubt, money. The callousness of Germany 
towards her dupes is again manifest. To fight such a nation is 
hard and dangerous; to truckle to her friendship is death and 
disaster. 


Dublin has lost its noble Post Office, the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and many fine buildings in Sackville Street and the 
neighbourhood. There was considerable looting of shops and 
famine was scarcely averted. In the wild turmoil of street fighting 
and promiscuous sniping by desperate men, many must have had 
narrow escapes. Sir Horace Plunkett and Lord Donoughmore 
were both at times in imminent danger. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that this blood-letting will be the last. The manifesto of ‘* The 
Provisional Government of the Irish Republic ” was the culmination 
of the wordy froth which has so long been supposed always to melt 
away before the point of bloodshed is reached. It tells how Ireland, 
“‘ supported by her exiled children in America and by gallant allies 
in Europe... strikes in the full confidence of victory.” The 
Nationalist leaders, whose attitude has been faultless, must be 
sorely tempted to despair of their countrymen; but we shall hope 
that fuller information will not reveal sensational tales of the extent 
of the rebellious spirit, but rather confirm our faith in the soundness 


* . ae 
A correspondent oi the Times in Tuesday’s issue furnishes some 


interesting notes on the personalities of the Dublin Rebellj 
showing how three influences were at work—the physical-fores 
doctrines of Fenianism; the principles of Sinn Fein, which ag 
interpreted by its founder, Arthur Griffith, was to ensure the ‘ead 
pendence of Ireland by passive resistance to taxation anda oul 
anti-English boycott; and the revolutionary social theories of 
International Syndicalism. The old Fenian conspiracy was 1epre, 
sented in the Provisional Government by Thomas Clarke, whoa 
sentenced to penal servitude in the “eighties” for complicity in th 
dynamite outrages. Patrick Pearse, the “ Commandant-General 
of the Army of the Irish Republic ” and “ President of the Pro. 
visional Government,” was of English descent, though born in Dublin 
a member of the Irish Bar, and Head-Master of a large secondary 
school at Rathfarnham where all subjects were taught bilingual 
Connoliy, a Socialist hailing from Glasgow, was Larkin’s right-hand 
man on the Worker and in the Syndicalist movement among the 
transport workers which led to the strike of 1913, and on Larkin’s 
disappearance to America his successor as chief of the “ Citizen 
Army.” The list of signatories of the Proclamation of the Pro. 
visional Government also includes Joseph Plunkett, a prominent 
Sinn Feiner, and Thomas MacDonagh, who was the poet of ths 
movement, an M.A. and lecturer of the National University of 
Ireland founded in 1908. 


A Zeppelin raid on a large scale on Scotland and the North of 
England took place on Tuesday, the number of aircraft being “ag 
least five or six.” One of them is thought to have been hit, A 
Press Bureau statement issued on Wednesday says that the raid 
was of a somewhat special character, Some of the airships, though 
they appeared off the coast, did not penetrate inland. Those thag 
did threw about a hundred bombs in all. Happily a great number 
of these fell on uninhabited areas, or even into the sea. Only in one 
locality were any casualties caused. Here twelve explosive and 
four incendiary bombs were dropped, with the result that eighteea 
houses were damaged, and six men, including one soldier, and three 
women were killed, and nineteen men, including three soldiers, and 
eight women were wounded, The remaining seventy-odd bombs 
only caused two injuries, ono to a soldier and one to a child. The 
raiders only twice came within range of anti-aircraft artillery, and 
on both occasions retreated without delay. It looks as if the raid 
had been some sort of naval or military reconnaissance rather than 
one actually intended to do damage. This, however, can only be 
surmise. 


In addition to Tuesday’s raid a daylight raid on Deal took place on 
Wednesday. The windows of a church were broken, the roof of a 
house blown off, a public-house seriously damaged, and a good many 
windows smashed. Seven bombs in all were thrown. Happily the 
casualties do not seem to have been on a large scale. 


Some of our readers, though, we admit, a very minvte minority, 
have reproached us with the indifference or callousness with which 
they allege we last week and on other occasions treated the serious 
blows that have fallen on the country. Apparently our corre 
spondents wish us to assume an attitude of dismal foreboding. 
If this is so, all we can say is that they had better give up reading 
the Spectator. If they want a newspaper which in times of sen- 
sational difficulty will put its tail hard between its legs and run 
into a corner and howl, they must go elsewhere. Those are happy 
who can take an active share in national defence. Those whe 
cannot can at least abstain from worrying the men in the fighting 
line by their lamentations. Here is the test. Ask any man a 
the front whether he likes to hear that the people at home have 
smile on their faces, or are turning down the corners of their mouths 
and making the maximum of fuss and complaint over every national 
difficulty, and we have not the slightest doubt what the answor 
will be. If we cannot do anything else, we can at any rate let 
our soldiers and sailors know that we are perfectly content to leave 
our fate in their hands, for we know that they will pull us througl: 


On Friday weck the House considered the Bill of which Ms 
Asquith’s summary was given in the public report of the secrt 
Session. The Bill met with the usual fate of compromises made 
to please everybody. It was evident that it pleased nobody. After 
Mr. Long’s introductory speech, Sir Edward Carson denounced 
the injustice of keeping the time-expired men when there was 
no compulsion for those who had not yet served. The anti- 
compulsionists also opposed the proposals, but with nothing like 
the vigour of the compulsionists. The Labour Members, especially 
Mr. Walsh, denounced them as partial, and declared the willingnos# 
of wage-earners to come in if compulsion were impartial. Ms 
Asquith arrived, and with a readiness that denoted no surpris® 





of the vast body of the Irish nation, 





or hesitation, said that the motion to introduce the Bill should be 
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withdrawn, and a fresh statement on the whole question be made 

the following Tuesday. Though the whole affair had the out- 
ae appearance of a fiasco, the result was a general jecling that 
the air was clearer and the way for general assent to.compulsion 


more opan at last. 


On Tuesday the House reassembled. The Prime Minister began 
gith a public summary of some of the information given in the 
geret Session. He let us know the fact, of which we may well be 

ud, that “the total military and naval effort of the Empire 
from the beginning of the war up to this moment exceeds five 
million men.” He recapitulated the proposals of the compromise 
and the needs of the country, reducing the question “to one of 
method,” and he announced that the method to be applied would 
be one of “general and immediate compulsion,” in order to get 
rid of piecemeal treatment and all sense of temporary injustice. 
He went on to make a very spirited challenge to all critics of the 
Government, defending the Cabinet, asking how the Ministry 
could be replaced, and demanding national unity and the confidence 
of the people. “If we have not that confidence, let the House 
my so.” Though there was some subsequent criticism, Sir John 
Simon alone denied the need for compulsion, and the Prime Minister 
had the satisfaction of feeling that the House was with him. All 
the talk of turning out the Ministry and putting in “the great 
gnknown” has come to nothing. 


The Bill for general compulsion was introduced into the House 
ef Commons by the Prime Minister on Wednesday. Its provisions 
are briefly asfollows. Liability tocompulsory enlistment is imposed 
en every male subject in Great Britain, married or single, between 
@ie ages of eightcen and forty-one. Time-expired men will be 
retained with the colours or recalled if they are under forty-one. 
The Army Council have power to review medical certificates of 
mjection given since August, 1915. A Special Reserve is to be 
ereated to enable certain men to be employed in civil life unless and 
until caled to the colours. Territorials may henceforth be trans- 
ferred to Regular units. The debate which followed showed that 
there will be no difficulty whatever in passing the Bill through the 
House. Its most noticcable feature was the fact that Colonel Craig, 
the well-known Ulster Member, appealed to the Government to 
obtain the consent of the Nationalists to bring Ireland within the 
soope of the Bill. Mr. Walter Long described the suggestion as 


valuable, but could not at the moment give a definite reply. 





With regard to the Western Front there is very little of special 
importance to record. The French, however, have had some very 
promising successes at Verdun, where they have been taking the 
local offensive. In these actions our gallant Allies gave brilliant 
examples of the furia francese and of their power of assault. Along 
the rest of the French line, and also in the British line, things as we 
go to press are reported to be quiet. In Russia it is stated 
that General Hindenburg has been active both to the north and 
south of Dvinsk, but that he has made little or no progress, 


While dealing with war news we may add that there have been 
rumours of grave disturbances in Berlin, in which a good many 
people are said to have lost their lives. It is further rumoured, pre- 
sumably in connexion with these riots, that Dr. Karl Licbknecht, 
the Socialist leader and member of the Reichstag, has been arrested 
on the order of the Military Court. The arrest has been the cause of 
geat resentment in Berlin. Though these reports are significant, 
eur readers must net jump to the conclusion that they indicate any 
«rious change in the action of the German Government. The 
German people are still unitedly behind the Kaiser and his advisers. 


The surrender of the garrison of Kut, after a siege lasting one 
hundred and forty-three days, was announced on Saturday last. 
A ship with provisions had been despatched as a forlorn hope, but 
was captured by the Turks, and in face of the exhaustion of his 
supplies and the inability of the relieving force to advance, no 
ether course was open to General Townshend, who, in the words 
of the official communiqué, had defended the position with “ ever 
memorable gallantry.” The garrison numbered two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy British and six thousand Indian troops, 
sxd before surrendering General Townshend destroyed his guns | 
snd ammunition. It is pleasant to be able to record that | 
the Turks showed their usual courtesy to the captured garrison, 
elowing General Townshend to retain his eword. It has 
since been stated that their General has signified his willingness 
to exchange General Townshend’s sick and wounded for Turkish 
Prisoners in our hands, We see no advantage in elaborate comment 
on the reverse at Kut, and shall therefore only ask the British 
Feople to remember two things: (1) That the siege of Kut occupied 
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& large Turkish force, and so may very well have contributed to 





the Russian victories in the Caucasus; (2) that the loss of the 
gallant garrison is, from the military point of view, not a matter 
of vital importance, 


On Thursday there was nothing to indicate what is likely to be 
the upshot of the communications between America and Germany. 
According to the Washington correspondent of the Morning Post, 
Count Bernstorff has informed his friends that there will be no 
break with the United States over the submarine issue, or at any 
rate no break this time. Germany, he says, will agree to sus- 
pend submarine operations against passenger vessels pending 
a discussion with the United States to ascertain in what form ond 
manner submarines can be used that will be in harmony with 
President Wilson’s requirements. But for the fact that the Germa 
diplomatists seem capable of anything, we should have described 
thie ar a fairy-tale. Germany is, of course, calculating whether 
it will pay her better to quarrel with the United States or to remain 
on friendly terms. We may be quite sure that if she does provoke 
a rupture it will be on a calculation, and not on impulse or because 
the American Press is taking a violent anti-German line. No 
doubt what the Germans would like best of all would be a long- 
drawn discussion. We do not believe, however, that President 
Wilson is in the mood for what Milton calls “sweet, reluctant, 
amorous delay.” He has had a year of that kind of thing over 
the ‘ Lusitania.’ 


We regret to have to record the sinking of a British battleship— 
H.M.S. ‘ Russell ’—which struck a mine in the Mediterranean on 
Thursday week, with the loss of twenty-six officers and about a 
hundred men. Rear-Admiral Fremantle, Captain Bowden Smith, 
twenty-four officers, and six hundred and seventy-six men were 
gsived. The ‘ Russell,’ which was launched in 1901, was of 14,000 
tous and carried four 12 in. and twelve 6 in. guns. An Admiralty 
communiqué issued on Monday announced that the armed yacht 
* Aegusa’ (formerly Sir T. Lipton’s ‘ Erin’) and the minesweeper 
* Nasturtium’ had also been sunk by mines in the Mediterranean, 
The Captains and officers of both ships were saved, but thirtecn 
men are missing from the crews. 


The death of Lord St. Aldwyn on Sunday last, which followed 
with tragic suddenness on that of his only son, who was killed in 
action only a few days previously, removes one of the ablest and 
most respected of Conservative statesmen. His Parliamentary 
career began fifty-two years ago. He sat for more than forty 
years in the House of Commons, and was twice Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Secretary for the Colonies, President of the Board of 
Trade, and twice Chancellor of the Exchequer. A man of strong 
character, great industry, and considerable practical sagacity, he 
was placed in a difficult position by his adherence to Free Trade, 
and was not included in Mr. Balfour’s Government in 1992, but as 
one of the “ Elder Statesmen” he exerted considerable influence 
in the House of Lords. 


An instructive record of a month’s acroplane losses on the Western 
Front, compiled from the official reports issued by the British, 
French, and German Headquarters, appears in Tuesday’s J'imes. 
In all seventy-two machines have been accounted for in various 
ways. The Germans also claim to have shot down four machines 
described merely as “‘enemy” aeroplanes. Of these seventy-s'x 
machines, forty-eight were German (eleven of which were accounted 
for by British airmen), twenty French, and four British. The 
Times adds that, in view of recent discussions, it is of interest to 
point out that “ quite a respectable number of Fokkers figure in 
the German losses.” Thus,on the admission of a paper which lent 
its support to the pessimistic views of Mr. Pemberton-Billing, the 
mastery of the air has again been reasserted by the Allies, 


It was announced last Sunday that the Fellows of Balliol College, 
Oxford, had elected Mr. A. L. Smith, the well-known History Tutor 
of the College, to be the new Master. It is @ curious proof of the 
importance attached to the Mastership of Balliol that even in the 
crisis of a great war, and with the papers full of such events as the 
Dublin revolt, the news of the election was conveyed in a stop-press 
telegram in an influential! Sunday newspaper. We have not the 
slightest doubt that Mr. A. L. Smith’s old pupilse—what lands and 
seas are not full of their labours !—will welcome his election with a 
unanimity hardly known to human society. There were, of course, 
degrees of feeling in regard to “ A. L.,” but if he had enemies we 
have never discovered them. His energy, his optimism, and hia 
perfectly sincere belief that there is nothing in the world like Balliol 
will make him an invaluable Master in the trying period which is 
before every College in the University. 








Tank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMPULSION. 
ep <a has come at last, yet not clad in terrors or 
bringing in its train fierce controversy and passion, 
but accepted almost unjversally as an act of necessity and of 
justice. There will, of course, be a protest by Sir John 
Simon and his group of thirty or forty Members, but unless 
some great change takes place in the attitude of the House 
of Commons between the initial and the final stages, the Bill 
will go through without any difficulty. Since the Spectator 
has advocated universal, and therefore compulsory, training 
and service for many years past, and urged it when it was by 
no means a popular cry, and when the newspapers which are 
now claiming it as their victory had little or nothing to say 
in its favour, we cannot but be greatly moved by the satisfac- 
tion of our hopes and aspirations. What moves and satisfies 
us most in the adoption of compulsion is the fact that com- 
| pulsion by law is infinitely fairer and more democratic than 
compulsion by the heavy and often clumsy pressure of public 
opinion. Public opinion can among a patriotic people and 
during a great crisis effect wonderful things, but when reliance 
is placed upon its action there are always loopholes left by 
which the well-to-do man and the man with private influence 
ean escape their obligations. The wul-to-de man and his 
sons, provided they are not rendered conspicuous by riches 
or by position, can make themselves invisible in a way which 
; is not open to the poor man, unless, indeed, he is the very 
poorest of the poor—a gipsy and a vagabond. In that case 
no doubt extremes mect. The well-to-do man in a great 
many instances is not tied to his work, and while a hurricane 
recruiting campaign is going forward he can contrive to be 
away on business or pleasure, at a rest-cure or on a “ confi- 
dential business mission ” in some remote part of the United 
Kingdom, and so escape disagreeable questions about his 
still being out of khaki. The working man who is held 
by his daily toil has no such opportunities. He is visible to 
all men and at all hours, and he cannot escape the pressure 
which his friends, his employers, and his neighbours put upon 
him. We of course do not complain of that pressure. In 
a sense it is wholesome and genuine, and if compulsion by 
law does not exist it is absolutely necessary ; but it does act 
unevenly, and therefore unjustly and in an undemocratic way. 
Compulsion by law, on the other hand, is fair, for it operates 
exactly in the same way upon the well-to-do as upon the 
working man. Thereis no favouritism, and those who attempt 
to evade their duty, or being outside military age assist others 
to evade it, can be properly punished. But here let us say 
that when we talk of the well-to-do being able to evade the 
pressure of public opinion we must not be held to suggest for 
a moment that the rich have not done their fair share. On 
the contrary, as a class they have done more than their share. 
Nothing has been more striking in the present war than the 
fact that the rich, the professional classes, and the men of 
light and leading and education generally have led the way, 
and given a greater proportion of their young men than any 
other section of the nation. But in every class there are 
selfish people. What we contend is that under the voluntary 
system such persons within the well-to-do class can evade 
their duty in a way which is not open to the wage-carners. 
Compulsory service of the kind which is secured under 
the Government’s Bill is not the equivalent of the scheme 
of compulsory National Service which we have consistently 
advocated. The difference resides in the fact that if you 
apply compulsion in peace time, and not as an emergency 
measure, you have the enormous additional advantage of a 
trained nation. We have never doubted the good heart of the 
British people, or their willingness to make great sacrifices for 
a great cause. We had no fears on that score. But by putting 
off compulsion till war time and the very last moment it 
has given us an untrained and not a trained Army. If some 
ten or twelve years ago National Service had been adopted, 
we should have been in an infinitely better position than we 
are at present. Every youth not a cripple or an invalid when 
he had reached the age of eighteen would have undergone his 
four months’ recruit training, would then have passed into 
the Territorial Force, would have remained there for four 
years and then entered the National Reserve. He would not, 
of course, have been a trained soldier of the kind that we 
obtain in the professional, long-service Regular Army, but he 
would have learned the grammar of his work, and, as the 
Territorials who were with the colours or came back to the 
colours in 1914 showed, we should have had a body of men 












































































who could have been knocked into shape within six weeks of | ten or twelve, or, if you will, five or six, soun 


their embodiment. Next, we should have had a far 
number of trained officers. Finally, and perhaps the 
: e * most 
important advantage of all, we should have had no excuse fo 
providing that reserve of rifles and other equipment for wie 
the Spectator called, but, alas! in vain. If there had ben 
a Territorial Reserve of a million men, it would haye +e ng 
impossible for the Government Department to refuse to kee - 
million rifles in store, or to make the answer which was FA 
by the War Office to the Spectator in 1909—i.e., that it was 
useless extravagance to keep a reserve of a million rifles seme 
ready against a sudden improvisation of troops, because such 
an improvisation would not and could not possibly occur 
When at a discussion meeting of the National Defence Associa. 
tion in 1909 the editor of the Spectator urged his plea, he wag 
in effect told by a member of the Army Council that his 
on rs was absurd, impracticable, and unnecessary—the 
litherings of an idiot who did not understand even thy 
rudiments of military science. 

Mr. Asquith has done well in making his Compulsion Bil 
thorough and whole-hearted within the limits in which it 
operates. But while the Government are about it, would 
it not be as well to enlarge the scope of the measure and 
make compulsion, though on a different scale and for different 
purposes, apply to the whole of the male population up to 
the age of sixty-one? We do not, of course, suggest that 
the men between forty-one and sixty-one should be con- 
scripted for trench warfare in Flanders. We should, however, 
like to see the whole man-power of the nation put at the 
disposal of the Government without further legislation, 
We would give the Government the right by Order in Council 
to assign war duties to men over forty-one years of age, 
To —. with, the Government should, in our opinion, call 
upon all men between forty-one and fifty-one to join a Volun- 
teer Training Corps, and, under penalty of a fairly heavy fina, 
make themselves efficient within the next six months, As, 
however, the question of physical disability is naturally much 
more acute with the middle-aged man, we would not, to 
begin with, burden the Government and the medical authorities 
with heavy compulsory machinery. We would allow any 
man called upon by Proclamation to join a Volunteer Training 
Corps to exempt himself, as it were, by making a written 
statement to the effect that in his opinion he is physically 
unfitted for military work, or, again, that the nature of his 
civil employment renders it impossible for him to train ass 
Volunteer. In order to ensure the bona fides of such a state- 
ment, the names and addresses of men thus claiming exemp- 
tion should be printed and posted upon the church-doors, 
Their neighbours would be pretty shrewd judges of whether 
they were taking an unfair advantage of the leniency of the 
law. We do not, however, believe that there would be any 
very great misuse of this power of sclf-exemption. It is 
more likely, indeed, that a good many middle-aged mena 
really not fit for any military work would try to join the Volun- 
teer Training Corps, and would have to be told during the 
course of their training that they were not physically up to 
the work. By the means we have suggested we do not doubt 
that the numbers of the Volunteer Corps could easily be 
raised to a million, or even a million and a half. 





THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


VERY great deal has been said both for and against 
swapping horses in the middle of the stream. Some 
people denounce such procedure as necessarily a blunder ia 
a highdegree. Others defend the proposal on the ground that, 
if your horse is dead-beat, or has gone lame, or has shown 
an inclination to lie down in the middle of the water, the 
very best thing you can do is to jump on to another horse as 
soon as possible. On the respective merits of these arguments 
and considerations we are not going to attempt to pass 
judgment. And for this plain reason. Before the merits of 
swapping or not swapping can be decided, it is necessary t 
ask one simple question. Is there another horse to swap 
with? If there is not, then the three-and-twenty excellent 
reasons for swapping or against swapping are totally valueless, 
as valueless as the arguments for and against ringing te 
church-bells to welcome Queen Elizabeth when there were 20 
bells to ring. It may be our “ beastly ignorance,” as the 
schoolboy said when he abused his “ pal ” for squinting, but 
as far as our limited vision extends there is no other horse 
available. Therefore the question of swapping horses m 
stream or out of it is clearly academic, and one which we are 
not going to discuss. Until the opponents of the present 


National Ministry have brought out and paraded on the bank 
d and trustworthy 
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mounts, it is merely waste of time to consider the question of 
w Ministry. 

* The onus of producing the new horses plainly rests upon 
the critics of the Government, and not upon those who, 
like ourselves, do not advocate a complete change. ‘ The 
at unknown,” be he a single individua or a group of 
individuals, a composite personality, must be shown to exist 
before we or anybody else can say whether they would 
like him to play the part of Chatham. This country has no 
use for veiled prophets. They may be all very well in the 
Western Sahara and in the land of the Senussi, but they will 
never be a popular institution here. Our people have not 
imagination enough to enjoy them. Before we get rid of the 
old team we must have a good look at the new one. We are 
not saying this merely as a dialectical effort to bolster up a 
articular set of Ministers. We say it as practical citizens 
concerned at a great national crisis to obtain the best Govern- 
ment available. If ‘the great unknown ” and his colleagues 
turn out to be political supermen, we shall be delighted to 
accept them. We will go further, and admit that it is quite 
ible that our political vision is defective, and that we have 

Wet out of sight and ignored a great many brilliant people 
who are far more capable of carrying on the Government than 
the present Ministry. All we object to is buying a litter of 
pigs inapoke. Weonlysay that if “‘the great unknown” exist, 
they must be nameable ; and if they are nameable, why not 
pame them? Even if only one “‘ great unknown” can be 
produced, and he appears to be a really big man capable of 
making up a new Ministry out of the old materials, we 
are willing to see him try hishand. But once again, we want 
to hear his name before the trial is made. But sup- 
pose that he is producible, and that some fine May 
morning he is trotted out of the joint stable of the Daily 
Mail and the Times or out of that of the Morning Post. 
In that event, to avoid disappointment, we have a word 
of warning to give the public. In fairness to the new 
Minister, they must not assume that the ardent newspapers 
just mentioned, or anybody else, can ensure him a run of luck. 
lis bonds will be held by fate just as much as anybody 
else’s, and the question whether fortune will or will not smile 
upon him will be as undecided as in the case of lesser 
souls. If it is objected that the present Ministry must be 
judged and condemned on their past blunders, and that it is 
a sound argument to say that they have done so badly that 
it is impossible that anybody else would do worse, and most 
probable that almost anybody else could do better, we are 
perfectly willing to take up the challenge. We believe that 
the present Government's misdeeds have been grossly exaggerated, 
and that, though they have made blunders and had ill-luck, it is 
not in the least fair to arraign them as incapables. On the 
contrary, they have done a great many things for which in the 
fullest sense they deserve the gratitude of the republic. But 
here we must distinguish. We are speaking, not of the 
cld Administration which began the war, but of the 
National Ministry created last May. As will be recol- 
lected, last May the whole of the Government, except 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, resigned, and 
the Cabinet was reconstructed from top to bottom. That 
is the Ministry now in power, and that is the Ministry 
Whose acts must be judged. They inherited an exceedingly 
difficult position. They found themselves involved in the 
costly, precarious, and thoroughly badly planned campaign 
in Gallipoli, and also handicapped by a terrible shortage 
in the chief munitions of war, and by a diplomatic situation 
in the Near East of which the less said the better. All these 
tangles had to be straightened out as best they could, under 
fire not only from the enemy but from the opposition here— 
for, remember, the growth of adverse criticism at home was 
systematized and became acute almost as soon as the Coalition 
Ministry had been formed. It is possible, no doubt, that a 
- deal could be said in defence of the acts of the Ministry 
between August, 1914, and May, 1915. In our own opinion, 
indeed, it can be shown that, considering our shortage of men 
and material, and the far greater strength exhibited by the 
Germans, Austrians, and Turks than any one had hitherto 
expected, and considering also that a lack of preparation 
proved to be hampering our Allies as well as ourselves, the 
old Administration ought not to be too harshly condemned. 


Owing to the force of circumstances, which it is arguable 
that they could not have foreseen, they lost the initiative at 
the beginning of the war, and had in the first eight months, 
with toil and pain, to conform to the plans of the enemy— 
alwaysa most difficult position, but one which happily English- 
men face better than any other people in the world. Indeed, 
@ven the conditions, we can imagine an historian of the 





<= 


future describing with approval the stubborn endurance 
with which the Cabinet faced unflinchingly the appalling 
difficulties which beset them from September, 1914, till 
last May. As we have said, however, that is none of our 
business. All we, as supporters and defenders of the Coalition 
Ministry, are concerned to do is to show that the Cabinet, 


| including, of course, the Prime Minister and his Liberal col- 


leagues as much as the representatives of the Unionists, have 
done as well as any Ministry that we can think of would 
have done, to put the matter at its very lowest. We know 
very well that at the moment it is an unpopular thing to 
defend them, and that many people who are better at_destruc- 
tive than constructive criticism will hold up their hands in 
horror at our poverty of spirit in daring to say a word in defence 
of those of whom all men speak evil. Nevertheless, we will 
say once again that, in spite of the abuse hurled upon them, 
they deserve well of the republic, and that, judging them by 
the past, it is utterly ridiculous to assert that any set of men 
raked together from anywhere, even under the leadership 
of “the great unknown,” would do better than they 
have done. 





RECONSTRUCTION. 

HOUGH we are so strongly against the perilous adventure 
of exchanging the present Cabinet for an unknown 
Ministry under an unknown chief, we fully realize that in the 
case of a War Ministry—that is, of a Ministry faced with 
specially arduous work—partial reconstruction of the Cabinet 
may from time to time be not only useful but necessary. 
For example, we hold that the present moment is one 
when there is an opportunity for partial reconstruction 
which ought to be used. To cut the matter short, we think 
that the Irish Viceroy as well as the Irish Secretary should 
resign, and their places be taken by new men. What Ireland 
wants just now is firm and judicious military government. 
The rebellion of last week has been put down, but undoubted! 
the embers of the fire are still red-hot, and a very little might 
fan them into flame again. All students of Irish history know 
that rebellions in Ireland do not run the course that they run in 
other countries. The fact that they have become hopeless 
seems, indeed, sometimes to act as a stimulus to the race 
which specializes in lost cases. Unless, therefore, a very 
firm hand is kept in Ireland, and kept till the end of the war, 
there is a possibility of a recrudescence of trouble. At 
the same time, we do not want to create new Irish questions 
by changes in the framework of Irish government. All these 
considerations point to the placing of a soldier with experi- 
ence of working through civil instruments at the Riad 
of the Irish Government. We suggest, then,. that Lord 
Kitchener should be made Viceroy of Ireland, retaining 
his seat in the Cabinet, so that his great experience in military 
administration may be available, and that therefore, 
according to usage, the Irish Secretary should not be amember 
of the Cabinet, which would thus automatically be reduced 
by one. Lord Kitchener would, we believe, prove an excellent 
Viceroy. He is not, and never has been, unpopular in 
Ireland with either side, and, above all, he has never been 
identified with either the Unionist or the Home Rule Party. 
The Irish people as a whole are proud of Lord Kitchener. 
Also they love a great military figure such as he is. 
Though while ruler of Egypt he had no higher appellation 
than that of Agent-General, Lord Kitchener was in effect the 
Viceroy of Egypt and the Sudan. He combined military 
power with the direction of civil affairs. We feel sure that 
the prestige with which he would take up his duties would aid 
their fulfilment, and we should be greatly surprised if while 
he held office any Sinn Feiner, Larkinite, or anonymous rebel 
stirred a finger. Further, we believe that Lord Kitchener, 
who is unrivalled as a raiser of men, would be able to tap the 
resources of Ireland, North and South, in the matter of men 
in a way which would astonish the nation. Cromwell de- 
scribed himself as a constable set to keep order in the parish. 
We hold that Lord Kitchener would exactly fill such a post 
in Ireland. He is an administrator of energy and insight, and 
it is an open secret that he is very fond of building. Could a 
better man be found to put the unfortunate and shattered 

Irish capital into proper shape again ? 

But who, it will be asked, is to fill the post of Secretary 
for War? In view of the functions now performed by General 
Robertson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, we hold 
that the best possible scheme would be to place a civilian 
in that office. It is not for us, but for the Prime Mimster, 
to say who the new holder of the office should be; but if we 
may be allowed a guess, we cannot help thinking that the 
ideal man to place there, since obviously it would be unwise 
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to take Mr. Bonar Law from the Colonies, whereshe has 
done so brilliantly, wovld be Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. 
Chambeilain is essentially a steady and a steadying man. He 
has loyalty, he has common-sense, insight into high affairs 
and great experience therein, and last, but not least, withouty 
being a cheese-paring man, he is a very sound economist, and 
might, we believe, effect great savings at the War Office 
without loss of efficiency. Finally, he has the confidence of 
the House of Commons in no small degree, and he would 
be of the greatest help in explaining and defending War Office 
measures, It would be an ideal appointment. To the India 
Office we would send Lord Curzon. He is clearly the man for 
the job, and his great experience and force of character 
would enable him to deal with a situation difficult though 
happily not dangerous. The office he now holds should, in our 
opinion, be given to Lord Derby, for emphatically he deserves a 
place inthe Cabinet. To suggest that he isa failure, or that his 
recruiting scheme proved abortive, is the most monstrous 
piece of injustice ever perpetrated by an ill-informed public 
opinion, and could only be tolerated by those who have 
absolutely forgotten the facts. To Lord Derby was entrusted 
the task of trying to wring another seven or eight hundred 
thousand men out of the voluntary system, which had already 
given us some three and a half millions. With splendid public 
spirit, he undertook the ungrateful job, and carried it out in 
a way for which he ought to have received the gratitude of ail 
his countrymen. We do not hesitate to say that he performed 
very little short of a miracle. That he did not actually 
perform one is due to the fact that he is a human being and 
not a demi-god. Given that the attested married men fulfil 
their legal obligations, as they certainly will, Lord Derby 
will be found to have added since last November, in one 
form or another, some seven hundred thousand men to the 
British Army. To have done that after the country had 
already given some three and a half million Volunteers was 
nothing less thana master-stroke. Finally, he has achieved the 
high honour of being singled out by a flighty and neurotic 
Press as a victim. 

That in the reconstruction we have suggested an oppor- 
tunity occurs for a further reduction in the numbers of the 
Cabinet and the retirement of one or two members is, we 
think, probable. It is a matter, however, which can only 
be handled by the Prime Minister. He alone knows the 
minor workings of the administrative machine. All we are con- 
cerned about, as we have said, isto point out that circumstances 
demand the retirement of Lord Wimborne as well as of 
Mr. Birrell, and his replacement by a Viceroy whois a member 
of the Cabinet and a soldier, and that the qualities for that 
post are to be found in Lord Kitchener. We hold, further, 
that the man to replace Lord Kitchener is Mr. Chamberlain, 
that the man to replace Mr. Chamberlain is Lord Curzon, 
and that the man to replace Lord Curzon is Lord Derby. 





ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE WAR. 
[CoMMUNICATED.] 
NE of the fundamental biological laws is the law of self- 
adjustment. The individual adjusts himself to circum- 
stances, to changes in climate and diet, and even to great 
physiological changes. When a cancerous stomach has been 
extirpated, the patient learns to digest his food without a 
stomach. The war did not lead to the complete breakdown 
of credit and to universal bankruptcy. The law of self- 
adjustment, which prevented that calamity, will also prevent 
the fatal consequences which, according to some economic 
vessimists, the enormous costs of the war will bring about 
in British and European economics. 

After the war taxation will probably be twice as high in 
England and throughout Europe as it was in the beginning 
of 1914. Taxation 1s paid by individuals out of their surplus. 
They can increase their surplus either by greater thrift or 
by increased production. Progressive people strive to increase 
their comforts and their savings from year to year. Greater 
demands on their purse will therefore promptly lead to greater 
exertions. At present the United States is economically far 
ahead of all European nations in the greatness of her pro- 
duction per man. In the Spectator of October 2nd, 1915, it 
was shown that in some of the representative manufac- 
turing industries the American worker produces per year 
approximately three times as much as his British colleague, 
because the United States employs about three times as 
many” horse-powers per thousand workers as Great Britain. 
In agriculture and in mining similar conditions prevail. The 
United States has, roughly speaking, twice as many inhabitants 
as the United Kingdom. However, America’s production is 
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necessity. American wages are so high that the Americay 
employer in field and factory cannot afford to employ labour 
at American rates unless that labour preduces about three 
times as much as British labour. 


British employers will, after the war, be hampered in ¢ 
twofold manner. Taxation will have doubled, and Wages, 
which are now far higher than they were before the outbreak 
of the conflict, may not sink again to the level which prevailed 
in the summer of 1914. The wages in many important British 
industries have doubled, and more than doubled. In other 
they have risen fifty per cent. and more. The workers ig 
some of the most important trades have become accustomed 
to very high wages, and they have adapted their expenditurg 
to their greatly increased income. American rates of wages 
are now paid in many British industries, and their workers will 
scarcely submit to drastic reductions after the peace without a 
struggle. Employers will therefore have to reckon, not only 
with greatly increased taxes, but with a permanently increased 
cost. of labour. 

Cheap and dear are terms of comparison. The cheapness 
of production does not depend on the actual amount paid 
to the workers and on the taxes paid, but on the value of- 
the output. A Hindu who produces with the work of 
his hands goods to the value of a shilling a day would be 
overpaid with a wage of elevenpence, while a British or 
American worker who produces with the help of a machina 
thirty-shillings’-worth of goods per day will be cheap at 
ten shillings a day. The war may not lead to the economis 
decline of Great Britain and of all Europe, and to the 
triumphant progress of the United States. The European 
nations will, after the war, have to work under American 
conditions, and they will be able to escape bankruptcy 
only by adapting themselves to American conditions of 
production, by trebling and more than trebling output 
per men. The war, far from impoverishing all Europe 
and ruining its industries, may make the countries of 
the Old World once more industrially predominant. The 
four hundred million Europeans cannot be dominated 
industrially by a hundred million Americans if conditions 
are the same on both sides. On the contrary, the war 
may mitigate America’s industrial pre-eminence. Before 
the war the United States produced approximately as much 
as all Europe. If peace had continued, the industrial 
pre-eminence of the United States would have grown 
greater and greater. The heavy charges which the war has 
placed upon the European producers should not act a 
a drag upon them but as a spur. The war, far from 
making the United States industrially pre-eminent through- 
out the world, may re-establish once more the industrial 
predominance of Europe. Economically, the war may 
therefore prove not a disaster but a great benefit to Europe. 
Whether it will prove the one or the other will, of course, 
largely depend upon the action of the Governments, of the 
employers, and of Labour. Employers will gladly intensify 
and increase production, provided they are not hampered 
at every step by Governmental regulations. The national 
Administration have it in their power either to increase of 
to restrict production. 

The demands of the tax-collectors and of the worker 
will place before employers the alternative either to ge 
bankrupt or to adjust their businesses to the new conditions 
which will prevail after the war. Employers will have # 
be more enterprising. They will be forced to make labout 
more and more productive by paying high wages for high 
work and by introducing the best methods and the most 
perfect labour-saving machinery. However, the efforts of the 
employers will be useless if the workers continue their sulci 
policy of restricting output. Unfortunately the British 
workers have made the restriction of output an article 
faith. They illogically advocate a minimum output and & 
maximum wage. Many British workers produce only five- 
shillings’-worth of goods per day. Nevertheless, they hope for 
a wage exceeding that sum. Wages are paid, rightly considered, 
not in money but in goods. Whether a money wage 1s 13138 
or small depends upon the cost of necessaries. The nation 
and the individual are benefited by plenty. Yet British 
workers try to benefit themselves by creating an artificial 
scarcity of all produce. ‘he fact titat the rate of money 
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is of secondary importance may be scen by a simple 
ijjustration. Let us assume that ten men and one capitalist 
live on an island cut off from civilization. Five men produce 
food of all kinds and five raw material and manufactures, 
while the capitalist organizes their work, pays them wages, 
and is paid by a fluctuating wage, called profit, for his labour. 
If the ten workers produce large quantities of food, fuel, 
clothes, and manufactures, there will be happiness and 
rosperity among them whatever the rate of wages may be. 
{ on the other hand, the workers follow the policy adopted 
by many British Trade Unions, and produce little for a high 
wage, money wages may be high, but the community will 
be clad in rags, underfed, and unhappy. 


To all who have studied the matter it is clear that Great | 


Britain and the other nations of Europe will be absolutely 
crippled by the war unless they adapt their industries to 
the changed circumstances which will prevail after the 
peace. The Governments, the political leaders, and the 
employers should therefore prepare without delay for the 
jnevitable change. The European industries will have to 
be Americanized. 

The war should have this most desirable result, that men 
will no longer be judged merely by the financial standard, 
and that ostentatious expenditure will no longer be a passport 
to society. The new age which will open at the end of this war 
calls not only for increased exertion, but also for thrift. The 
capital which the war has destroyed must be replaced. In 
addition, enormous sums of capital will be required to 
reorganize and modernize the industries of Great Britain 
and of all Europe. The war should herald the coming of a new 
economic age. It should bring about, not the economic 
decline of Europe, but its regeneration. The fear that the 
war will utterly impoverish Europe and make the United 
States industrially predominant throughout the world is 
wholly unjustified. | a 








THE ART OF ABDICATION. 

7 OUTH is a fault which, though it is sure to mend, age does 
y not always find it easy to forgive. To many mature men 
and women it is true that the attraction of youth is irresistible. 
Not only do its energy and gaicty and hope fill them with delight ; 
its very discontent, its inconsequent rebellion and ephemeral 
despair, warm their hearts and fill them with tender indulgence. 
“Like as a father pitieth his children,” said the Hebrew poet, 
as he tried to express his conception of the attitude of God to man. 
The poets all love youth, and in their attitude there is some Divinity. 
All natural men and women feel towards children something of this 
tender excuse, but with adolescence the attitude of the older world 
becomes critical, and between youth and age there arises a barrier, 
disguise the fact as we may. At this moment we think the barrier 
is more conspicuous than usual, though very great efforts have been 
made to obliterate it. Across it the generations discuss life and 
exchange words of tenderness or reproach. For the time being the 
crowd on both sides are working together with one aim, but not 
always in perfect harmony, not often in complets accord. The 
older men and women, who had a right to rest, or at least to do the 
less arduous part of the daily task, and to do it within limits at 
their own time, have come back to bear the burden and heat of the 
day, and they are perforce yoked with the very young, those even 
who a short year ago were still considered too young to do much 
but play. All together now put their shoulders to the wheel. 
But if you are young you may put your shoulder to the wheel, 
but you cannot put an old head on it; and the same thing is 
true, in an opposite sense, of the old. They still have faith in 
the old specifics for the cure of the world. The young have mado 
a fresh diagnosis. 
citations of precedent. 

We talk glibly nowad:ys about tho lengthening of youth which 
has taken place. Woe have talked of it till we believe in it. In 
reality youth was always as long—and as short—as it is now. 
Custom has changed a little, that is all. Shakespeare seoms always 
to have regarded the dividing-line between the young and the old 
as being very marked. We aro inclined to think that in times of 
great transition this line is accentuated. Great as was the move 
forward in Shakespeare's day, we doubt whether any such change 








They flout experience and turn a deaf ear to | 


he is a new man, and far ahead of his prototype of fifteon years ago. 
The officer gave the credit quite frankly where he believed it due— 
to the schoolmasters. It is impossible but that friction should 
be generated by this change. The men stand on different levels, 
and their outlook cannot be the same. It is like putting two social 
classes suddenly upon an equality. The mutual criticism is bound 
to be somewhat fierce. This want of sympathy is perhaps less 
noticeable among men who have been educated in the same manner 
as their fathers. Indeed, th: present writer is inclined to believe 
that one of the few good arguments in favour of a stereotyped 
system of education is that it does keep the generations together. 
But tho spirit of great times is too strong even for the Publie 
School system, and the young men do, to a great extent, talk ae 
new language. 

Among educated women the change has been far more rapid. 
At the present moment there is real friction between the young 
and the old. The young women have taken it into their heads, not 
only that customs and conventions are mutable, but that humana 
nature is mutable also. Any middle-aged woman who is so fortunate 
as to obtain the confidence of young women will say, we believe, 
that many of them deeply regret what seems to them the want of 
faith in the old. It is impossible but that when co-operative work 
is undertaken the experienced workman should bear rule, and 
to-day, while the desire to servo is a hundredfold stronger than in 
the past, reproof is resented among young subordinates and the 
assumption of authority rouses discontent. At the same tima, 
how often do we hear older women lament neglect by the voung, 
and complain that, though not literally banished from their counsels, 
they are as much set asido as in America. A few women well 
endowed with tenderness and humour do not much mind. They 
smile to their contemporaries, and invite them to “look” at the 
vagaries going on around them, as they did fifteon years ago, whea 
the tall young women, asserting their independence, were children 
in the nursery, amusing their parents and guardians by their detor- 
mination to do as they liked. Not even the harshest young person 
could be cruel to such women as these. Indeed, kind young peopis 
are wonderfully gentle and encouraging to their seniors, though 
many are apt to “ dismiss ” them from their intimacy—setting them 
aside and suggesting that they should occupy themselves with 
their own little affairs, as those elders once set aside their childrea 
when they wished to engage in “ grown-up” and unsuitable talk. 
There are women who take this change of manners exceedingly 
badly, and among them are some who seem really to have conceived 
a dislike to their young sisters. Among unmarried women we should 
say the middle-aged might be divided into spinsters who adore the 
young, for whom everything about them, from personal charm to 
want of judgment, is attractive, and those to whom all these things 
are an offence. They would like, if they could, to foree the young 
into old moulds, and their fruitless effort renders them cross and 
breathless. There is a sense in which faith and experiencs must 
always be at variance, and experience will always grudge to faith 
its dynamic power. Married women, we may add, are not wholly 
free of this harsh feeling of resontment against the young. Here 
jealousy comes in. Abdication is hard, and women as they grow 
older must be content to see fresh inferiors preferred before them, 
and to know that the siege which the new generation is laying te 
their citadel must be very soon successful. 

Older men are often very unsympathetic with boys, but we think 
that they feel—in the professional class at least—less bitterness 
than old women often show towards girls. Nature has made aa 
old man’s lot happier than an old woman’s. Some opprobrium 
still adheres to the latter term, while the word “ elder”’ is a word 
full of deference. For men in high place the romance of ambitioa 
begins very late indeed. The heads of the professions are all getting 
old. The fact that Europe is governed by old men has some obvious 
disadvantages, but it does have a far-reaching and beneficent effect 


| upon the spirits of those who are beginning to sigh for the loss of their 


youth. How delightful if there were some new romance to be 
looked for after fifty, as even a remote possibility! But for women 
it is not so. All the more are they wise if they root out of thoiz 
hearts this unworthy feeling towards youth. When once a womaa 
is past her prime, if she refuses to take delight in watching the 


| young world going its own way she wil! have little to delight in 
| Half the art of life is the art of abdication. 


can be traced to have occurred then as is now going oa under our | 


eyes. Even if we put aside the whole business of the war, which of 
liself must in a measure divide old men and young, the march of 


2 . m * 4 
ecucation has in the lower classes left the fathers far behind the sons. | 


We heard the other day of an able and distinguished officer who is 
how fighting in France, and who fought in tho Boer War. He 
declared the type of British private soldier to be utterly changed 


Since then, and entirely for the better. Intellectually and morally | can supply his own example. 


| Grasmere, in the little Rectory house at Haworth:- 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S HOMES IN LAMBETH AND SUSSEX. 

NVERY one knows the quickening of imagination which comea 
B'd as the result of seeing the home and surroundings withia 
which some life of great gifts or great achievements has been passed 
We feel it in Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, in Dove Cottage at 
each person 





The colour seems to return with 
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new vividness into all our thoughts, as we look round and tell 
ourselves that this was the very spot where a great mind 
lived and worked. And there is something specially moving 
when, as in Blake’s case, the contrasts are so sharp between the 
outer world of narrow circumstance in which his life was passed 
and the boundless range and daring of its inner vision. He was 
a Londoner all his life—except for the three eventful years 
epent in a little Sussex village by the sea—and we can trace him, 
with scarcely a break, from one home to another. It is only a 
few years ago that the house in Fountain Court, Strand, where he 
died, was pulled down. His birthplace in Golden Square remains. 
And there is the little red-brick house in Poland Street, No. 23— 
the Blakes’ first settled married home—standing as Blake must 
have known it, shabby and dark now with the London smoke 
of a century and a half, a strange setting for the radiant beauty 
of the Songs of Innocence which were written and designed 
within it. In 1793 Blake and his wife migrated to Lambeth, 
to a house known now as 23 Hercules Road. It makes 
ene of a terrace which has been condemned, and which waits, 
blackened, untenanted, glassless, behind its hoardings, for the 
coming of the housebreakers. Even in its present ruin it is worth 
while to cross Westminster Bridge to gain a last sight of it before 
it disappears, for it is without doubt the most interesting of all 
Blake’s homes. The small brick Georgian houses of which No. 23 
makes one are of a kind still often found in the older parts of 
London—well proportioned in their modest way, with bow windows 
at either end of the terrace which give a certain sense of design 
and dignity to the whole, whilst the mouldings and decorations 
round the doors and their small pediments are noticeable for what 
must have been once real grace and finish. 

The front door of Blake’s house is nailed up, and any one fortu- 
nate enough to gain an entrance must make his way through 
the passage of the house next it, and so into a tangled garden, 
all overgrown with vine and fig tree—the descendants, doubiless, of 
those trained by Mrs. Blake with so much loving care into the 
arbour famous for its apocryphal legend of Adam and Eve, and 
for the prettier story of the Flaxman visits to the Blakes, and 
their tea-drinkings and music together. In summer time this 
jungle of greenery is thickened by a small forest of Jerusalem 
artichokes, left by later tenants, and by lilac bushes and bright 
double dahlias and marigolds. At every step the foot is caught 
by the trailing vine, and broken glass and waste rubbish lie 
everywhere underneath the tangle. And so we get to Blake’s 
garden door, up a few shallow steps, and into the narrow passage 
with its little archway, which leads to the front door and 
the two rooms, back and front of the ground floor. Tatham, 
Blake’s contemporary biographer, speaks of it as “‘a preity, 
clean house of eight or ten rooms,” where at first the Blakes 
lived in some comfort, keeping a servant. But finding—as Tatham 
puts it—‘‘as Mrs. Blake declared, and as every one else knows, 
the more service the more inconvenience, she, like all sensible 
women who are possessed of health and industry, relinquished 
this incessant tax upon domestic comfort, did all the work herself, 
kept the house clean and herself tidy, besides printing Blake’s 
numerous engravings, which was a task alone sufficient for any 
industrious woman.” 

“The Vale of Lambeth *’—“ Lambeth the Lamb’s Bride,” as 
Blake speaks of it in one of his prophecies--with fields and gardens, 
and open views over to the river and the towers of Westminster 
and the wide western sky, must have been a pleasant quarter at that 
time tolive in. There is Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge sonnet, 
written in 1803, three years after the Blakes had left Lambeth, to 
bear witness to the beauty of London “ open unto the fields and 
to the skies.” It was in Hercules Buildings that they reached the 
high-water mark of their modest prosperity. Even now, the 
house, through its present decay, with ceilings and floors breaking 
and doors hanging loose, shows its possibilities of comfort. The 
small square rooms are light and well proportioned ; there are still 
eome pretty Georgian hob grates left, and the many roomy cup- 
boards suggest a use for Mrs. Blake’s neat household skill, and for the 
housing of Blake’s copperplates and engraving tools. The Songs 
of Experience belong to this time, and it was on the stairs here that 
Blake had the great vision of the Ancient of Days with the 
measuring compass which was to become one of the most 
famous of his designs. Here, too, his mind took its sudden turn 


of direction—his imagination running like a mill-stream—and began 
the immense series of prophetical writings, visions he called them, 
into which for ten or twelve years he poured all the force of his 
astonishing invention. Visions of the Daughters of Albion, America: a 
Prophecy, Europe, Urizen, the Song of Los, Ahania, The Four Zoas, 
all bear on their title-pages the name Lambeth, and a date between 
1793 and 1800. Milion and Jerusalem, the two final visions which 











gather up and interpret all that have gone before, belong to a later 
time. No one can stand before this blackened shell of a hom 
once alive with so much fire and passionate Vision, without « 
sense of awe, as they think of the “ treasure in earthen vessels ” 
of this great spirit. - 

It is not perhaps quite fanciful to think that the open skies 
and sunset clouds of Lambeth had their influence on this 
outburst of visionary power. And there followed a still great 

. oo cr 
experience, when Blake and his wife went down to Felpham in 
Sussex, and for the first time Blake came within sight of the 
sea. His letters and verses show how wonderful in its strength 
and delight this new revelation was. The open sea, the low shore 
the Sussex Downs, the freedom and solitude and crystal air, the 
unaccustomed sights—all seemed charged with new significance 
and wonder. Blake’s cottage there still remains, secured now by 
the Blake Society from change or destruction. A turn from the 
village street brings you fo the little wicket-gate, and through that 
to the low thatched veranda which shuts out light and sun from 
the lower rooms. A strip of garden lies in front, and beyond, a 
minute’s walk over rough grass brings you to the shore of shingle 
and the open sea itself, with views to Selsey and to the Downs five 
miles away. No tiny six-roomed cottage, with its “ thatch of 
rusted gold,” can surely ever have been so spiritually discemed 
before :— 

“We are safe arrived at our cottage,” Blake writes to Flaxman, “ which 
is more beautiful than I thought it, and more convenient. It is 4 
perfect model for cottages, and I think, for palaces of magnificence, 
only enlarging, not altering its proportions, and adding ornaments, 
not principles. Nothing can be more grand than its simplicity and 
usefulness, Simple without intricacy, it seems to be the spontaneous 
expression of humanity, congenial to the wants of man.” 

And to Mr. Butts he writes, a day later :— 

“The villagers of Felpham are not mere rustics, they are modest 

and polite. Meat is cheaper than in London, but the sweet air and 
the voices of winds, trees, and birds, and the odours of the happy ground, 
make it a dwelling for immortals. Work will go on here with God. 
speed. A roiler and two harrows lie before my window. I met a 
plough cn my first going out at my gate the first morning after my 
arrival, and the ploughboy said to the ploughman, ‘ Father, the gate 
is open.’” 
New inspiration came with these new surroundings, and he set 
himself passionately to work at the last and greatest of his visiens, 
Milton and Jerusalem, pressing into their service all this wealth of 
fresh experience—the wonders of sea and sky and storm, the beauty 
of spring mornings, of birds and flowers, the homely country labour 
in the fields, all seen under the light of apocalypse, together, too, 
with the misunderstandings and quarrels and disillusions which by 
degrees took the place of the first rapture, and which in three years’ 
time drove him back to London, with the terror in his heart thet 
his powers were failing—‘‘ The visions were angry with me,” he said, 
as the longing grew to escape. 

Butitis to Lambeth and Felpham that we owe that mass of writing, 
£0 perplexing in its contrasts of violence and obscure allegory, and 
of delicate, touching beauty which seems Blake’s special preroga- 
tive, and which in so many strange ways he used to set forth his 
message to the world—the redemption of humanity by the coming 
of the Lamb of God, and the building up of Jerusalem in peace and 
love and service, “in England’s green and pleasant land.” 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


STATE CONTROL OF THE LIQUOR TRAFTFIC.—I. 
[To THE EDITOR OF TEE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—One of the most remarkable of the many incidental effects of 
the present war has been the manner in which it has modified the 
attitude of the average man towards certain outstanding social and 
industrial questions, Among the most conspicuous of these is the 
question of the efficient regulation of the traffic in alcoholic liquors. 
It is not a new problem. For four centuries at least it has claim d 
repeated and insistent legislative and administrative attention, but— 
as has plainly appeared since the outbreak of war—with little 
substantial result, The evils connected with the trade are certainly 
not as crude and elementary as in former periods of our history, but, 
as related to the vital matters of national efficiency and strength, 
the last twenty months have shown them to be of sinister and menacing 
import. The Board of Control appointed under the Defence of the 
Realm (No. 3) Act has done much excellent emergency work, not 
always perhaps with perfect discrimination; but its range of usefulness 
is limited and provisional, and when it disappears with the close of the 
war it will leave the problem unmodified in its fundamental aspects 
It may be that some of its contemplated experiments will be brosd 
enough to indict the basis and principle of our existing licensing 
arrangements; but that is not yet clear, and meanwhile the Board's 
most valuable contribution will probably be to restrain, by temporary 
restrictions, the dangers which always emerge in periods of abnormal 
prosperity. Certainly the battle for substantial and permanent reforms 
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—— 
is not, as some temperance speakers and writers appear to think, more 
than half won. The overshadowing issues of the war have led a vast 
number of people to acquiesce in temporary restrictions which they 
would never havo supported in ordinary times. The support now 
pehind the Board of Control is temporary and emergency support. 
Some of it may bo permanently retained. But this is not certain, 
and we must not act as ifit were. In any case, the moment of greatest 
danger is not now; it will occur after the termination of the war 
whon things resume their normal condition and shape. When that 
day arrives the natural resentment of tho licensed trade will have a 
much wider body of feeling and opinion to appeal to, and it will be 
reinforced by a popular sentiment which is now largely restrained 
by the circumstances of the war. This is not to imply that the lessons 
of the war period will be wholly lost. We desire to think that, under 
the stress of a great tragedy, somo part of the nation at least has 
returned to simpler and stronger ideals; but experience does not 
encourage us to believe that, when the discipline of a great trial is 
past, the nation as a whole will maintain a severe and strenuous self- 
restrainb 

Nor—and this is the vital consideration—will the existing system 
of licensed sale favour persistence in self-restraint. Tho interests and 
influence of a powerful trade will be ranged against it. This is 
jnovitable. It is idle to inveigh against the fact. It is unalterable 
under the present system of salo, Tho interests opposed to restraint 
ace the natural and powerful interests of pecuniary profit. These 
interests will appeal to and strengthen every instinct of roaction in 
any section of the people. They will organize and direct the reaction 
jtsolf, This is the crucial fact that must be recognized by reformors. 
The results gained during the war cannot be conserved if the trade in 
a'coholic liquors is to conlinue in private hands, Mr. Lloyd Georgo’s 
scheme of State purchase would have helpe! us to conserve them by 
removing the interests, and consequently the opposition, of the private 
trader. It is not too late even now to conserve them by carrying 
through that scheme. Some such plan is all-important if the ground 
won is to be permanently held. It is absolutely essential if wo are 
to continue to advance. 


The first requirement in any forward movement isto recover the power 
to act. The difficulty which has paralysed reforming effort in this 
country is not that popular habits are opposed to the ideals of the 
advanced reformer; that fact is important only as bearing upon the 
character of the measures and reforms to be proposed. The real trouble 
is that we in Great Britain are not free to make such progress as might 
be possible; we are not free to test proposals by actual experiment. 
Policies are useless if they cannot be tried. What is wanted before 
everything else is the liberty to act. The nation long ago parted with 
its freedom of action in regard to the liquor trade, That freedom 
of action must be fully recovered. How? Tho answer is clear. By 
removing at once the formidable barrier of private interests. Mr. Braco 
in 1871, Lord Peel nearly thirty years later, and Mr. Asquith in 1908 
sought to recover the nation’s liberty of action by the proposal of a 
time-limit. Theoretically and technically the proposal was a sound 
one, but it did not satisfy the Trade, and—what was more important— 
it postponed (in the last case for a considerable period) the achievement 
of a “cloan slate.” State purchase, on the other hand, would give 
invacdiate freedom of action. As between the two methods, the 
argument for State purchase, both on tho ground of general equity 
and from the point of view of the saving of time, is overwhelmingly 
strong. Until recently the choice has not been open to reformers. State 
I 
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murchase, however desirable in the interests of speedy deliverance, did not 

em to lie within theregion of practical politics. Since the beginning of 
the war, and particularly within the last twelve months, the situation has 
eatirely changed. Mr. Lloyd George’s action, and the extraordinary 
measure of non-partisan and representative support which his proposal 
reecived, have brought State purchaso at a bound within the area of 
p:actical politics, and the “ clean slate’ has become a possible achieve- 
ment. Financially it is entirely practicable, nor need it involve any 
actual impairment of the national credit. The Committee of financial 
experts appointed by tho Treasury in tho spring of last year, which 
included among its members Lord Cunliffe, Governor of the Bank of 
England, Sir John Bradbury, of the Treasury, Sir William Plender, 
Sir John Harmood-Banner, Sir Edward Coates, and Sir T. P. Whittaker, 
in addition to the present Home Secretary (Mr. Herbert Samuel) and 
Sir John Simon, M.P., unanimously agreod on a scheme of purchase 
which, while satisfying the Trade, whose interests must in any procedure 
receive fair and equitable consideration, would have given the ration 
immediate and unfettered control of the traffic without injury to the 
rational credit. It is much to be regretted that an opportunity greater 
tian any we have previously had in this country, and greater certainly 
than any normal set of political and social circumstances can be expected 
to give us in tho future, for removing, by a single stroke, the most 
powerful and difficult of the obstacles to effective temperance reform, 
was then lost. Nor is regrot less keen because tho loss of the oppor- 
tunity was due in part at least to the short-sighted opposition of a 
section of the Temperance Party whose ideals and policy would havo 
been materially advanced by the plan proposed, and are, in fact, 
“upracticable in any large measure without it. The suggested scheme 
©! State purchase, whatever else it might or might not have done, 
Would have destroyed the private vested interests in the liquor traffic 


which hitherto have been the unyielding obstacle to substantial progresa, 
It would have cut the knot which centuries of ambiguous administra- 
tive practice have helped to tie in the strands of a dangerous trade, 
and would havo given tho nation, at long last, a complete recovery of 
freedom. 

To argue, as some have since argued, that national financial interests 
under a scheme of State purchase would interpose a more formidable 
obstacle to progress than the present financial interests of the private 
traders is to projudge the scheme on hypothetical and theoretical 
grounds, without regard to its character and administrative details, 
and also to ignore memorable modern facts. It implics as well s 
distrust of the strength of public opinion favourable to reform, and of 
the efficiency of the forms of democratic government. State purchase 
is a means to an end. The consequences flowing from it could, and 
in this country would, be controlled and determined by the force of 
public opinion. Tho nation, for the first timo since the sixteenth 
century, would be free to adapt its licensing arrangements to publie 
convenience and demand. 

It is certain that the course of events since the scheme was with- 
drawn has done much to convince the nation of its wisdom, and it caa 
rarely have happened that an abortive proposal has boen so quickly 
and so thoroughly justified. The events of the last few months have 
awakened a vast number of persons, many of whom have never beea 
associated with the organized temperance movement, to a sense of the 
hopelessness of all efforts for substantial reform while the liquor trade 
is fortified, governed, and controlled by private pecuniary interesta, 
These interests must be eliminated if any real advance is to be made. 
That is the indispensable first step in any sound schome of reform. 
It is tho principle upon which a carefully organized reform movement 
must be founded. State purchase is the key to contro!.—I am, Sir, &<., 

Antuue SHERWELL, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—@—— 
THE CIVIL SERVICE AND REBELLION. 
(To Ta® Epivor ov Tae “ Sproraror.”’} 

Siz,—The fact that the Sinn Fein rebels in Ireland have included some 
subordinate Civil Servants will perhaps secure a hearing for a plea 
that it would be desirable that on entry into the Civil Service young 
men sliould be required to make some kind of declaration of allogianco, 
or, like members of the Indian Civil Service, to enter into a covenant 
to do their duty to the State. Of course, in most cases such a declars- 
tion is unnecessary: tho traditions of the Service soon make thomselves 
felt. Butit is a very odd fact that young Irishmen who hold Sinn Fein 
doctrines—tho practical outcome of which we have all now witnessed — 
have for the past ten years entered the Lower Division Civil Servico— 
not in Ireland alone—in considerable numbers, while denouncing 
Nationalist Members of Parliament for taking an oath of allegiance to 
the Crown, and whilo openly doing all in their power to deter other 
Irishmen from joining the Army or Navy. Thus at a time of war a 
good many Civil Servants who are definitely ranged against the national 
cause may have facilities for access to secret papers, or havo it in their 
power to impede military movements by delaying or divulging official 
communications. If detected, they can be punished. But it would be 
more satisfactory to the Civil Servico to have a covenant as to the 
performance of duty than to be restrained by fear of criminal prosec- 
ution. The only answer that I have heard to the argument is that a 
declaration of allegiance would have no effect on a man who was capable 
of betraying his trust. I very much doubt this in the case of most, 
at any rate, of the young Sinn Fein enthusiasts, who were single-minded 
rebels. (I am not speaking of the various other motley eloments that 
combined in the Dublin rising: a section whose motto was “ To Hell 
with Contracts” would not be bound by a covenant. I am thinking 
of the better-educated adherents of Sinn Fein before it joined forces 
with “ Larkinism.”) These young men had persuaded themselves, by 
a mental process that I do not profess to understand, that since the 
State required from them no profession of allegiance, they were justified 
in entering its service for the routine performance of duties that did 
not involve the use of arms against foreign or domestic enemies, They 
refused to enter the various polico forces, I think that most of thom 
would have refused to take up any post which involved a declaration of 
aliegianco.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. B. 





THE GERMANS. 
{To Tae Epiroz or Tue “ SrrcTrator.”) 

Sm,—Lord Cromer, in his reviow of Mr. Robertson's The Germans, 
points out that M. Fustel de Coulanges has said that German civilization 
“* has arisen solely from without.” Lord Cromer also says that in respect 
to “high literary talent the Germans have lagged far behind other 
nations.” As bearing upon and confirming these statements, the 
following remarks of Goethe, in Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe, 
are of some interest :— 

December 3rd, 1824.—“ Our own literature is chiefly the offspring 
of theirs [tho English]! Whenco have we our novels, our tragedies, 
but from Goldsmith, Fielding, and Shakespeare? And in our own 
day, where will you find in Germany three literary heroes who can be 
placed on a level with Lord Byron, Moore, and Walter Scott ” 

May 3rd, 1827.—‘* We Germans are of yesterday. We have indeed 





been properly cultivated for a century; but a few centuries more must 
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etill elapse before so much mind and elevated culture will become 
cuinenaltneananh our people that they will appreciate beauty like the 
Greeks, that they will be inspired by a beantifu song, and that it will be 
said of them ‘It is long since they were barbarians.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Folly Gate, Okehampton. 


-F. R. Cave. 





INCOME TAX. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Your correspondent ‘ Zetctes” appears to be unaware of the 
machinery under which Income Tax is collected and returned to those 
entitled to exemption or abatement, or he would not have raised the 
imaginary difficulty with regard to tax deducted and returned in the case 
ef income derived from rent and mortgage interest, in your last issue. 
He forgets that there have always been thousands of persons in the 
position of landlord or mortgagee who have recovered overpaid tax 
ever since the Income Tax was first instituted, and the process is the 
same whether the tax be 6d. or 5s. It is as follows: The tenant or 
mortgagor when he deducts the tax forwards te the landlord in the 
ease of rent the receipt for the tax paid, or in the case of mortgage 
Interest a certificate of the amount deducted. These are sent by the 
landlord or mortgagee to the Revenue Authorities as vouchers with the 
claim for exemption or abatement, and they can be checked as to amount 
by the Income Tax return of the tenant or mortgagor. The principle 
is, of course, the same under the new 5s. rate. There will, therefore, be 
no more necessity than before for the landlord (or mortgagee) “‘ to pro- 
duce details of his income and private affairs to his tenants,” &c. The 
idca that the tax is recovered from the payer of cither rent or mortgage 
interest is erroneous, and obviously such a system would not work in 
practice. I am entirely at one with your correspondent, however, in 
deploring the grievous hardship that persons of very small means will 
suffcr through (in the case of exemptions) 25 per cent. of their incomes 
being retained by the Government fcr an indefinite period. Before the 
present Budget claimants were precticelly confined to persons with 
incomes below £700; but now,as every one assessed up to £2,000 will 
send in a claim, months and even yeary will elapse before these unfortu- 
nate people will recover what is due to them. I cannot help feeling that 
this point has not received the consideration it merits either by the 
Government or the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. R. W. 





A SOLDIER'S DIARY. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ SPECTATOR.”) 
§rx,—Enclosed is copy of part of the diary of my son now at the front. 
The part which specially appeals to mo is the episode of the hero from 
Verdun, and more especially the comment.—I am, Sir, &c., 





“ Thursday—Monday (24th).—¥Four days off duty; our Mr. 
led the cortége up to the trenches daily, and even went so far, after 
warning all the company commanders and battalion commanders and 
srtillery group commanders in the neighbourhood, as to fire off two 
bombs. I paid one visit on Sunday just toe celebrate Easter, and watched 
ene of our little Easter eggs go over to Fritz—unfortunately, being pro- 
bably a little high, it burst before arrival, but we shall know where to 
put ihe next, which was all we wanted. The weather has been con- 
tinuously beastly, cold, windy, and appallingly wet—the day I visited 
the line the water was beginning to get as bad as ever; but yesterday 
and to-day are looking more like summer and things are drying up again. 
In spite of the unfavourable weather, I have daily—bar Sunday— 
covered the four or five kilometres to E., with which fruitful township, 
under the guidance of our Mr. , I have renewed and improved my 
acquaintance ; our Mr. , it may be remarked, lived there for two 
or three months, and as he speaks excellent French, secured, so to speak, 
an entrée into many delightful houses unknown to the casual visitor. 
Under his guidance, then, I have even been enabled to renew my ancicnt 
ekill at the ping-pong table! I feel certain that, whatever terrifyi 
pictures you formed of my doings out here, you never for a m 
thought of my smiting the nimble pilulo up and down and—herrid 
thought !—being thoroughly well beaten by a fair daughter of France. 
Of course I haven't got my eye in yet—it must be three years since I last 

layed, if not more—but I'll beat her before I’ve finished, though it will 
be some game when I do, Yesterday I forsook the ping-pong bat for 
the tea-cup, and paid a visit to our late mess; had a jolly time there, as 
all the family were in, end also a cheerful old brother from M.; heard 
some comical tales of things that happened when the Uhlans held E. 
snd the neighbourhood—M. and his brother hid in a chimney with 
the fire lighted while the Huns were searching for men, and so escaped— 
all the men they found they used as a screen to cover their retreat. 
There was also introduced for a short time with great pride ‘ monsicur 
gui vient de Verdun ’—the husband of their servant, home on leave 
after going through the whole thing untouched. 














He was one of feur 
survivors of tho M.G. company to which he belonged, and told terrific 
tales which I didn’t understand, as he spoke at top speed and in patois. 
It helped one to understand how the French do what they do to see how 
every one in the room hung on his every word and the pride and courtesy 
with which they treated him—while his wife in the doorway held his 
evercoat with such a look of proud happiness on her face as I have never 
seen before, I can’t imagine the conscience question growing acute 





bere.” 
A SOLDIER’S POEM. 
[To Tre Epiror or THE “ SrecTatTorR.”) 
§rn,—Will you allow me to note how strikingly th> lines by the late 


22nd, refute the 


Mr. Wilfrid Brinton, quoted in your issue of April 
doctrine of Nietzsche that Christianity is a religion Gt ouly for slaves 





— 


and weaklings? It isevident from these lines (written, as I am informed 

when Mr. Brinton was an undergraduate at Oxford) that what touched 

him in the character of Jesus was its manliness ; and that a young man, 

ordered to do a man’s hardest work, could have no higher example ag 

leader.—I am, Sir, &c., C. C. Macraz, 
Meonstoke House, by Bishops Waltham, Hants. 





A QUOTATION FROM BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
[To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Smr,—I hope you may think these lines from Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Benduca apposite to the present crisis at home and abroad :-— 


“Caratach. Had we a difference with seme petty isle, 
Or, with our neighbours, lady, for our landmarks, 
The taking in of some rebellious lords, 
Or making head against commotions, 
After a day of blood, peace might be argued ; 
But where we grapple for the ground we live on, 
The liberty we hold as dear as life, 
The gods we worship, and, next those, our honours, 
And, with those swords that know no end of battle, 
Those men, beside themselves, allow no neighbours, 


It must not be. No; as they are our foes 

And those that must be so until we tire ’em, 
Let’s use the peace of honour, that’s fair dealing, 
But in our hands our swords,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford. 


H. M. Poyntz, 





THE ATTRACTION OF WORDS. 

{To tHE EpITOR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In distant Indian days I had the privilege of serving under a 
kindly and stalwart “‘ Milesian ” who had a dislike for the term “ Chitta- 
gonian” as a name for a native of Chittagong, thouzh a learned Judge 
addressed the following epigram to “ viro doctissimo J. P. Grant” ;— 

“ Qui Sitagoniacis donabas nuper in oris 

Tanta viatori munera, Munus eris.” 
No doubt “ W. B. 0.” objected to the hybrid aspect of the word 
“ Chittagonian,” and, so far, had reason. But its coinage implied 
a certain affectionate familiarity which was characteristic of the Anglo. 
India of that day. It was, at worst, no worse than the slipshod eass 
of utterance which has turned Kalikati into familiar Calcutta, and 
the sonorous Illihabad into the four flat “‘a’s” of Anglicized Alla- 
habad. But not otherwise do our soldiers talk of desolate and im- 
mortal “ Wipers,” of their own brief holidays in “ Blighty.” Not 
otherwise do cur gallant Aliies make London suit their euphonis taste 
by calling it Lendres, and deliberately alter the accentuation of Oxférd 
and Cambridge. Your contributor “A. 8.” might some day give us 
an article on the sea-changes of travelled words, changes so natural 
and instinctive that some of us mistrust the new pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek as making those maternal tongues unnecessarily 
unfamiliar and foreign to the invincible habits of British hearing and 
speaking. Is it possible that the new pronunciation is “no bong’? 

—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





[To Tre Epiron or tne “ SpRcrator.”] 
Srr,—In reference to tho article by “A. S.,” in which he mentions 
that he has heard of a word for the kneepads used by gardeners, I asked 
my gamekeeper this morning if he knew a word. Oa thinking it over 
he said that he had heard them called “ knee strada,” as opposed to 
“neg strads,” which are also used for protection. Our men down here 
use knee strads when ferreting. I wonder if “ A. S.” knows what a 
“Eumac” is. I spell it phonetically, a3 I have never seen it in a 
dictionary.—I am, Sir, &c., C. WoopHcvse. 
Kilve, Bridgwater, Somerset, 
(To thx EpiTor oF Tie “ SrrcTaTor.”) 
Sm,—Is it not strange that a writer on the attraction of words shoul 
apply the epithet “ meticulous ” to the “ pursuit of words,” as if they 
were wounded bears ina cave? The Irish are called Milesians because 
they all claim descent from those early Kings. Batavia is the land of the 
Batavi, as Belgium is that of the Belzae. The most beautiful architec- 
tural word is cupola; ashlar is plain stuff, but Jarmior, and distal 
applied to a house, are indeed puzzles. Chandler has its match in cord- 
Soma 


o> 


wainer, and another mysterious word under “C 
of the Greck star names, 23 Hyades and Bo‘ites, are far from beautiful. 
Cassiopeia first adorned a Princess. I like Inarime, the island in the 
Bay of Naples.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Bartiert. 
86 Vantrugh Park, Blackheath, S. 


is category. 


ad 
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PROHIBITION IN MANITOBA. 
{To tae Eprrorn or Tas “Sprcrator.”) 
Sir,—Will you allow me to make a tardy addition to the expressions 
of thanks for the strong line you are taking on the drink question? 
The recent liquor plebiscite in Manitoba provides a full endorsement 
of one item at least in your “ Drink and Economy ” article of the 
November 13th issue, just come to my hand. Public opinion just 
now favours any Grastic and fair legislation dealing with the liquos 
problem: this appears to be tho caso East and West. Events 
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have proved hero what you surmised for England—i.e., that public 
opinion, far from being passive, is vigorously and overwhelmingly 
in favour of anything and everything that will make it easier to 
win the war and to overcome this national sin. Since the rocent 
Referendum in this province it has become commonly known that 
dipsomaniacs and drinkers of almost every degree voted for pro- 
hibition: the soldiers bless the project and voted for it in companies. 
The main opposition to the Act is found in the ranks of very 
moderate drinkers, and of thoso, in fact, who drink really 
nothing, but who in principle object to State control in a personal 
matter of this kind. The outcome as revealed in Manitoba is a gonoral 
desire to be delivered at any cost from this evil. One after another 
the provinces are going “ dry,” and ono may venture the opinion that 
in five years Federal legislation will carry Dominion prohibition.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. C. Caarman, 
The Rectory, Morden, Manitoba. 





“GOING-WITHOUT” DAYS. 
{To tas Epiron or THs “ S?ecrator.”] 
Sr,—The nation has been appealed to on two occasions by the Board 
of Trade to reduce the consumption of meat “ with a view to econo- 
mizing the national supplics, diminishing the demands upon shipping, 
and avoiding a further advance in price.” It has also been strongl 
urged that tho nation should reduce its consumption of alcohol. Wo 
therefore venture to suggest that an appea! be made that all citizens 
ehould—for the duration of the war—resolve (unless under medical 
orders to the contrary) to forgo the use of meat and of alcohol for at 
Jeast one day every week; e¢.g., of meat every Thursday and to abstain 
from the consumption of alcohol every Monday. It is truo that fish 
js dear at present, but there are plenty of other foods on which energy 
can easily be sustained for the space of a day. Such an act of personal 
self-denial would help to bring home to all of us tho need for rigorous 
self-sacrifice by which alone the requirements of our eountry for the 
war can be met, and the saving in money would be considerable, In 
view of the great sacrifices freely made by our sailors and soldiers we 
feel sure that all who remain at home will willingly help the country 
in this way, and we ask with confidence for the support of you and 
your readers in making this observance general throughout the country. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 
A. F. Lonpoy, H. R. Brearmycnuam, Hanprery Durga, 
Arnotp Bennett, Lauper Brunton (M.D., F.R.8.), 
R. J. Camppect, Witt Crooxs, A. W. Gamacz, Ceci 
Harmswortn, W. Jozson Hornz (M.D., B.C.Cantab.), 
Rosert F. Hortoy, H. Buckianp Jones (M.B.), Hepiey 
F. Lz Bas, R. Murray Lestre (M.D., M.R.C.P.), Exnxsa 
McKenna, C. W. Saveesy (M.D., F.R.S.Edin.), CLemena 
Snorter, J. Atrrep Spenper, Freperick Spicer (M.D., 
F.R.C.S.Ire.), THomas Spuraeon, C. J. Srewanrt, J. St. Los 
Srracuey, H. G. WELLS. 








NOTICL.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “‘ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” inserlion only means 
that the maiter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


THE PLOUGH-GIRL. 
Now, house-work, sure, bes aisy dono, an’ wimmin’s han’s 
go light 
bout the cows, an’ hins, an’ pigs, from mornin’ up till night. 
The churnin’ niver frightened me, an’ tossin’ hay’s a play, 
Och! the dear knows how tho furrow’ll luk whin I drive the 
plough wan day. 





I can lay as straight a hom, I'll say, as anny fine machine 
Tho rich folk buy in Englan’—I rimimbher wan I seen; 

I can spin the web widout a flaw, there’s little o’ that now, 
But the weans will make a holiday whino’er I go to plough. 


There’s a blin’ man, an’ a lame man, an’ a lad widout much wit 

Left here to furdher on the work. Feth! an’ they hindher it! 

Xd rather have a toddlin’ chile than be moidhered wid thim 
three, 

The mornin’ whin I lead the horse to tho field fornent tho sea. 


I knew well whin I tuk himself for middlin’ times an’ bad, 

A girl does lave behint her sweetest dhreams she’s iver had; 

Yet, an’ I wudn’t wish him back, for the gun that fits his han’ 

Luks betther than an ould plough’d do, an’ the Lord will farm 
the lan’! Frorence M. Wison, 


ART. 
—_>—_——. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tarts year we seo tho Academy clearly as a middle-aged institution 
quickened by the work of a large number of clover young women, 








But the thing which one cannot help noticing is that the war has made very 
little change in the general aspect of tho galleries, indicating unmia- 
takably what one had always suspected, that youth goes elsewhero with 
its experiments. In this relation the cases of Mr. Brangwyn and Mr, 
Charles Shannon are interesting to consider. We have thought of 
those artists as young men so long that it has become an article of faith, 
but both are now well over forty. A few years ago the Academy added 
to its strength by electing them Associates, although they rarely exhibited 
in the Royal Academy and were prominently connected with rival 
Societies. Since election they have not given the Academy very much 
support, but this year each of them has sent three works, and the 
Academy has purchased one work from each under the terms of the 
Chantrey Trust. It may be remarked without prejudice that both of 
these artists had exhibited consistently elsewhere, and yet the Acadomy 
had never exercised tho duties of its trusteeship so far as to consider 
their works until they wore part of tho Royal Academy. Every one 
knows that Mr. Wilson Steer is our most distinguished landscape 
painter, yet the Academy has never apparently heard of his work— 
although the Uffizi Gallery of Florence commissioned him to paint his 
portrait for its famous gallery of portraits—and will continue not te 
hear of him till he exhibits at Burlington House. 


Mr. Brangwyn's picture, The Poulterer’s Shop (No. 447), is a docora- 
tion in exactly the samo way as a tapestry or a Persian hanging. A 
huge swan hangs in the centre against a red fabric, and dead fowla, 
lemons, turnips, pots, stuffs, and two Oriental men make up together a 
rich and interesting mass of objects painted and modelled with splendid 
craftsmanlike zest and artifice. There is no beauty of lighting or of 

exture as in the old Dutch “ still-lifes,” but there is the same craftsman 
spirit, and the test of it is that it justifies its huge size. This ono does 
not feel in Mr. Brangwyn’s other picturos—a very dogged piece of 
decorative landscape, In Provence (No. 17), and a large Mater Dolorosa 
Belgica (No. 84), where tho artist seoms to have worked without « 
complete and definite vision before him. Mr. Charles Shannon is knowa 
as a connoisseur who paints, but the curious thing is that his painting 
really gets fresher and simpler as the weight of his connoisseurship 
increases. He has never done anything botter than his Lady in o 
Black Hat (No. 483). The black firm silhouctte is not over-conscious 
the texturo of the face is in delicate realism as good as a fine Whistler. 
Tho only weakness is the indeterminate curtain that wants the firmness 
of purpose necessary in so deliberate a design. The Chantrey purchasa, 
The Lady with the Amethyst (No. 524), is the least good of his three 
works. Beautiful textures are a rare thing in modern painting, Mr. 
Orpen can do anything if he likes, but he has not yet shown muck 
interest in flesh painting. His faces all differ from one another, some 
being like red leather as in the portrait of Dr. 2. J. Dillon (No. 333), 
or polished shell as in that of Lord Spencer (No. 706), who has made 
of modern costume a get-up which is not less quaint and surprising thaa 
that of one of his ancestors by Lely; but Mr. Orpen scems only inter est- 
ing in his textures so far as he canrecall some other substance. Miss 
St. George (No. 87) is an incredibly delicate figure of pink and silver ona 
black background, very charmingly done with most delicate shadows. 
Ono is surprised to find that thelady is not transparent. The portrait af 
Mr. James Law, of the Scotsman (No.448), is a notable piece of character 
drawing and clever painting. It says “ That'll larn him to be a Scots- 
man” just as distinctly as the Lord Spencer says “ That'll larn him to 
be a Lord,” or as the Dr. Dillon even more emphatically cries “ That'll 
larn him to be a higher diplomatic journalist.” Mr. Sargent had « 
steady Day-of-Judgment manner towards his sitters which indicates theie 
doom in tho next world; Mr. Orpen suggests that their punishment 
is in this ons. Without his six works this Academy would be 
vastly duller. Mr. John Lavery, on the other hand, brings his sitters 
into a distinguished company of the elect, who might rub shoulders with 
sitters from the grandest studios of the past. Sir Charles Wakefield, 
Lord Mayor of London (No. 18) and Miss Elizabeth Asquith (No. 364), for 
instanoe, must have been in art for a very long time. No newly rich nead 
ever buy spurious ancestors while Mr. Lavery can simply paint a pedigree 
ontohim. One supposes that sometimes Mr. Lavery must have a sittoe 
who is not quietly distinguished looking, or, if a lady, beautifully dressed 
and charming, but if so he keeps the event secret. Yet ho is clair- 
voyantly modern, too, and his figures have the elusive momentary look 
of a society that lives in fast, noiseless motor-cars and the instantanoous 
lights and darknosses of an electric age. Even the burly and authoritative 
figure of The Earl of Derby (No. 466), one of tho artist's most effortles 
works, hasa rarefied look. Mr. George Henry, after establishing a fashiom 
able convention in his portraits of women, seems to have lost interest, 
and his best work now is to be seen in his mon, notably Sir Percival Nairn 
(No. 14). Mr. James Quinn has a searclilight portrait of Miss M. B 
Brough (No. 150) that might almost rank as a war picture in its fieros 
relentless realism. One congzatulates the painter on his detachod and 





brilliant portraiture, and the sitter on her magninopa: 2°°ePtance ol 


his attack. Mr. Greiffenhagen, Mr. W. Strang, Mr. Cope, Mr. Sant, Ma 
Percy Bigland in his Old Mrs. X. (No. 434), Miss D. L. Lyster, Me. 
Fiddes Watt, and Mr. A. Van Anrooy aro other painters with portraite 
of interest. Mr. Sargent sends no portraits, which is a big disappoint 
ment, for who so fit to paint the big figures who are conducting the war ? 
The warriors of our wars with the French stand four-square and splendid 
in the works of Reynolds and Gainsborough and Romney. Mr. Sargent 





The younger men are all at the war or doing hospital work in London. 


has yet to do his Lord Heathficld. That will be “ doing his bit.” But 
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they say that he is off to the Rocky Mountains! Here he shows two 
designs for ceiling-pieces, one of them in perfect understanding of the 
end in view, and, in masterly ease of execution, fit to rank with anything 
ef the kind. It is a group of nude archers on a cloud in a beautiful blue 
background. There is no detail of flustering draperies to worry the eye 
ss you look up. It is as gay and satisfying as a coral cloud against the 
blue sky. 

Landscape is not very strong this year, although it was during the 
Napoleonic wars that Turner did some of his best work. Miss Laura 
Enight (who for some mysterious reason has not yet been made an 
&.R.A.) has a gay patchwork quilt of landscape in Spring (No. 145), 
which recalls Millais’s Blind Girl in its emotional colour, but the figures 
have a posing realism that cracks the whole idea of the picture. Burning 
Weeds (No. 514), although the ground colour is not conceived in relation 
to the rest of the picture, is a remarkably sincere and fresh reading of 
earth. Mr. Arnesby Brown, Mr. Hughes Stanton, Mr. D. Murray, Mr. 
D. ¥. Cameron, Mr. Lee, and Mr. La Thangue are among the other 
landscape painters who maintain this department. 

There are a great many war-pictures, and khaki and searchlights 
appear in nearly every room. Of the realistic war pictures, the pano- 
ramic views of Mr. W. L. Wyllie are the most valuable as illustrations, 
amd his method of giving the names of the salient features on the frames 
is a frank recognition of the purely topographical and descriptive aim. 
They look as though painted from a stationary balloon for Staff purposes, 
and as if the artist had forgotten his business for a little to follow out 
pretty passages of colour in the horrific scenes beneath him. Most of 
the battle pictures are painted with so niggling and careful a brush and 
distraction of detail that they give no hint of the tremendous pressure 
and dilation of ordinary life that a battle means. It should surely be 
the busincss of art to communicate in its own terms a synthetic some- 
thing that cannot be given by a despatch. Mr. R. Jack’s Return to the 
Pront (No. 579), a scene at Victoria Railway Station, has a certain 
amount of design and a simplicity of painting that gives it a claim to 
attention. The sea pieces include a picture by Mr. Napier Hemy of a 
fight between a destroyer and a submarine, A.D. 1915 (No. 47}, that is 
crammed full of technical knowledge and real understanding of the 
North Sea; but it is difficult to criticize such pictures as Mr. Wyllie’s 
4 Fight to a Finish (No. 421), showing the ‘Good Hope’ going down 
off Coronel in a halo of fire, and other pictures of thesort—associations 
are too poignant. 

In sculpture the war has given the modern artist one of his few 
epportunitics to serve a real need of the community, for as our heroes 
fall, and the death-roll spreads from Mesopotamia to the Atlantic, 
the desire to commemorate their names and deeds is general through- 
out the country. Our public places, cathedrals and churches, schools 
snd factories, will be filled with memcrials of the Great War. It is for 
eur sculptors to be worthy of their office in this great age. In the 
Academy there are a few signs of new inspirations in memorial tablets. 

It is not the custom—it is hardly good manners—in writing about the 
Academy to mention its Black-and-White Room, but at a time when 
etching in England is at its zenith, and is honoured throughout 
the world as one of the distinctive features of the art of our time, it is 
amazing that this semi-national institution should ignore that side of art 
and huddle it into its smallest and most obscure chamber. Three or four 
years ago the Academy elected three well-known etchers—Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, Mr. W. Strang, and Sir Frank Short—reviving its old dis- 
tinction of Associate-Engraver, and there were hopes of reform. Things 
are worse than ever to-day, and Mr. Cameron has evidently lost hope of 
the Black-and-White Room attaining the prestige of an ordinary Bond 
Street gallery. He shows one work there, perhaps as a p.p.c. card, but 
has escaped himself from the weird company of the department, and 
this year has become an ordinary Painter-Associate. Mr. Brangwyn 
and Mr. Orpen, whose drawings figure in all discriminating Exhibitions 
eatside, do not show their drawings there. Much the best course would 
be for the Academy to close its present little black-and-white cell, if it 
cannot treat black-and-white as a fine art. J. B. 


ie 
BOOKS. 
——_>_— 
THE GRANVILLE CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Qn every page of the two very interesting volumes of correspondence 
edited by Castalia, Lady Granville, the reader treads on the dead 
embers of the ambitions, aspirations, party dissensions, and loves 
and hatcs—especially the loves—which were blazing fires in the days 
when, in the somewhat coarse but very expressive phrase of Lord 
Egremont, the members of British upper-class society were enjoying 
“merry times with a jolly fat Regent and a rantipole Queen to govern 
them and give them fétes.” The various political and social episodes 
parrated live again under the vivifying touch of two highly cultivated 
Jadics who cxcelied in the essentially feminine art of letter-writing— 
Eady Stafford, the first Lord Granville’s mother, and Lady Bessborougk, 
his Egeria, who, with the characteristic tact of her sex, wrote to him: 
“I could not sway you if I wish’d it, and I would not if I could,” 
whilst at the same time in reality she swayed him a great deal. 

Some bright sidelights are thrown on the political events of the 








times. 


* Lord Granville Leveson Gower : Private Correspondence, 1781 to 1821, Edited 
by Castalia, Countess Cianville, 2 cls, London: John Murray, ju2s. uet. 
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Thus, we learn that, in 1792, such complete confidence was | 
? ; 


| 


| diction to all former naval tactics” ; 


tL 
felt that the Allies would speedily reach Paris that Jenkinson the 
future Lord Liverpool, sketched a “ general outline ” of what al t 
take place after their arrival. The main point was that “ the authorp 
™ . aa : y 
of the King [Louis XVI.] should be perfectly re-established, and that 
any liberty the people might afterwards possess should be considered 
as his indulgence.” Lord Granville, with all the sapiency of a nineteen. 
years-old politician, thought the plan “ very good,” the main objection 
to the detail being that “the Nobility will not easily be reconciled 
to remaining so much in the country, it having always been their custom 
to reside constantly at Paris.” We are told how Canning welcomed 
Napoleon's return from Egypt. “The destroyer of the Nationa) 
Representation of the French Republick is a public benefactor to 
Europe. I care not whether he restores a King or becomes himself 
Despot, 50 that he be bloody and tyrannical enough. Heaven prosper 
all his projects against French Liberty and Republican principles, 
whatever they may be!” Ata later period, when unsuccessful attempts 
were made to induce Canning to join the Liverpool Administration, we 
learn that Lord Grey, speaking of that talented but wayward and very 
sensitive politician, who thought that he “ was ill used on alll sides," 
said: ‘‘ He takes as much courting as a woman, and a great deal more 
than most.” The prolific and at times mordant pen of Lady Bessborough 
records how when, in conversation with Napoleon, Fox defended Pitt 
from the charge of attempted assassination, the autocrat, with great 
dialectical assurance, replied: ‘‘ Vous ne connaissez pas ce Pitt”. 
how Mcreau, who was a jealous and highly prejudiced witness, inveighed 
against Napoleon and said that, being a Corsican, he hated the French 
enly one degree less than the English; how Masséna, who was one of 
the most distinguished of his Marshals, declared that he would have been 
a great man had not Nature unfortunately omitted to furnish him with 
““un ceur et des entrailles” ; how Lord Morpeth thought that the 
reason why Pitt made “a devilish bad speech” in defence of Lord 
Melville was because he had “ a devilish bad cause”; how Sir Robert 
Calder, who failed to destroy the French Fleet, held that “ Nelson 
deserved to be punished for the battle of the Nile, as it was in contra. 
how Lady Abercorn, after 
reading the Memoirs of the Princesse de Lamballe, was guilty of the 
Hibernicism that the account which that ill-fated lady gavo “ of her 
own death” was “terrible”; how, during the most stormy period 
of those stirring times, Lady Castlereagh preserved her equanimity, 
and “ talked with equal indifference of Bombardments and Assemblies, 
the Baby and the Furniture, the emptiness of London and the Massacre 
at Buenos Ayres, Ld. Castlereagh’s encreasing debility and the doubtful 
success of Mr. Greville’s new opera” ; and how Queen Charlotte “ bore 
all events patiently till Buonaparte married the Empr’s Daughter, on 
which she took near a pound of Snuff in the ceurse of an hour, exclaim- 
ing between each pinch, ‘My Got! my Got! what will this cometo? 
—the oldest House in Europe married to an Empr. of yesterday. My 
Got! my Got! married to no‘hing—he has no blood in his veins,’ ” &e. 

The main interest in these volumes is, however, not political but 
biographical and social. Lady Stafford was both a very affectionate 
wife and mother and a very high-principled and deeply religious woman. 
Speaking of the successes of the French, she expressed her conviction 
that they had been “ permitted by the Almighty as a Scourge for onr 
Sins.” She thought that to come to terms with France would be like 
making Peace with the Devil,” and, equally with Windham, exter- 
tained great doubts whether the Peaco of Amiens, of which Sheridan 
eaid ‘every man was gled end no one was proud,” would not lead 
to “the Danger of Contamination.” Her maternal solicitude never 
flagged. She upbraided ker schcolboy son for his idleness. “ You 
suck your thumbs,” she wrote, “ chew your Pocket Han. or a Bit of 
Paper, protest you do not know what to say, get up, sit down, fiddle 
faddle, and will not take the trouble of thinking,” and then she sent 
him ‘“ Oysters every week,” as well as “ Green Pomatum, to be put 
on his Hair three Nights in the Week, and Honey Water to wash his 
Hair the other three Nights, in short Alternately.” During her son's 
adclescence she was ever on the alert lest he should fall a victim 
to female wiles, and strenuously endeavoured to divert his attention 
to Blackstone's Commentaries. She constantly warned him against 
the “infernal Vice” of gambling, to which he was much addicted; 
and, in fact, watched over him like a guardian angel throughout his 
jife, her admonitions closing with a very pathetic letter written to 
him in 1804, when he was about to leave England for Russia, and 
she fclt that she would never see him again. 

Lady Bessborough’s letters, of course, strike a somewhat different 
note. The senior cf Lord Granville by twelve years, she was evidently 
as deeply attached to him as he was to her, but she was very careful to 
reiterate that their relations must never pass beyond the bounds of 
pure friendship. “‘ Pray,” she wrote, “ do not quarrel with poor amilie + 
it is a very good word and a very good thing.” There were many other 
worshippers at the same shrine, a fact which will not surprise any one 
who glances at the charming portrait “ after Sir Joshua,” which is 
reproduced in the first volume, and which beams on the reader with 
ce of highly refined feminine beauty and attraction. Amongst 
these adorers was Sheridan, who pestered Lady Bessborough with he 
very unwelcome attentions, and who on one occasion, when rather 
more than usually drunk, disgraced himself by making a formal 
declaration of love to her at a ball when she was sitting amidst a group 


of other ladies. Lady Bessborough recorded the following note: ~ At 
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this present April, 1812, in my 51st year, I am courted, follow’d, flatter’d 
and made love to, en toutes les formes, by four men—two of them 
reckon'’d sensible, and one of the two whom I have known half my 
life.’ She sent the comparatively favoured Granville a rhyming satire 
on her numerous lovers, but begged him to “ remember that they are 
very good for Poetick fiction, but do not exist in sober prose.” 

In principle, Lady Bessborough held that “no woman has any 
business to meddle with politicks or any other serious business.” Her 

ice was different. Not only did she “coax her brother,” who 
was at the head of the Admiralty, to do jobs for Granville’s naval 
friends, but she never ceased from mixing herself ardently in all the 
political controversies of the day. She describes herself as “a good 
Fozite,” but, inasmuch as Granville was an equally good Pittite, she 
followed, after the manner of her sex, the dictates of her heart and, to use 
an expression of Canning’s, “ unwhiggified” herself when he stood 
as a Tory candidate for the constituency of Stafford. She “ wrote 
and coax’d Fosbrook,” a leading local Whig, and begged Sheridan 
to back her up. The love-stricken Sheridan, of course, replied: ‘‘ Dear 
Traitress, The moment Fosbrook mention’d the matter to me I desired 
him to do every possible thing that Lord Granville wish’'d. I do not 
care about the opposing man’s Politics. I will also certainly write to 
Stafford to-morrow, where I have some Friends who I know have 
interest in Lichfield.” When the election was won, she was nervously 
anxious that Granville’s first speech, which was on the Address, should 
be a success. She sent him certain phials and added: “Take two 
teaspoonfuls of Salvolatile to two tablespoonfuls and a little over of 
Camphor Julep. Taste it first to see that it is not too strong (that is, 
makes your mouth smart), add a little more Camphor.” 

Lady Bessborough must have been a singularly attractive woman, 
not merely on account of her physical charms, but also by reason of 
her lively intelligence, her sparkling wit, her human sympathy, and 
the keen interest which she took in all that was passing around her. 
As she approached what Homer calls the “ mournful threshold of old 
age,” as those she loved dropped one by one into the grave, and as 
her life became embittered by the escapades of her madcap daughter, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, her letters became tinged with a pathetic note 
of sorrow and sadness, but at her best they constitute literary gems 
of great value. By a few graphic touches, which the most highly trained 
reporter of a modern daily newspaper might envy, she brings before 
us the aspect of the London streets when “ dear, delightful Nelson” 
was borne to his grave. Her power to depict the social occurrences 
which took place in her own circle was remarkable. Her son, Lord 
Duncannon, and her niece, Lady Harriet Cavendish, the daughter 
of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, “* quarrelled the whole twelve 
month thro’ without being able to decide whether they liked each 
other well enough to marry.” They and others met at the hou e« of 
the Duchess, and then Lady Bessborough introduces us into a 
labyrinthine maze of flirtations, so intricate and involved as to 
render it somewhat difficult to assign the right Amaryllis to the 
Damon of her choice. In the first place, Lord Abercorn “ pretty nearly 
makes love” to Lady Harriet, so much so that it was “ really quite 
anp.easant and Lady Abercorn began to dislike it.” Upon which» 
Lord Duncannon, “ merely to pique her [Lady Harriet], flirted very 
much with little Mrs. Payne, who, being very coquettish as well as 
very pretty, encourag’d him till,” Lady Bessborough added, “I am 
afraid he is now seriously in love with her.” Then Lord Abercorn 
got “extremely angry at Dun.’s attentions, and after many remon- 
strances told Mrs. P. Dun should never be invited to his House 
again if she did not immediately cut him.” This, the sagacious woman 
of the world thought very unwise. ‘I wonder,” she wrote, “ Lord 
Abercorn did not know human nature better; there is nothing so 
dangerous as creating a common interest between two people inclin’d 
to like one another.” She proved to be quite right. The “ pretty 
and coquettish’’ Mrs. Payne told Lord Abercorn that “she should 
go on exactly as she had done, but that if Dun. was banish’d on her 
account, she should think herself oblig’d to make him amends, which 
Lord Abercorn would have to answer for.” Upon this portentous 
threat, Lord Abercorn yielded. He “ suffer’d Dun. to be invited 
as usual, and immediately after this conversation, seeing Mrs. P. and 
Dun. talking together he began tho most mark’d flirtation with Harriet, 
and the same thing seems to have befallen him that did Dun.— 
beginning from anger and continuing from liking.” Eventually the 
fickle ‘ Dun.” married Lady Maria Fane, who was not present at 
this bewildering Walpurgisnacht of cross-flirtations, whilst the “ Harriet” 
of the story became the wife of Lord Granville Leveson Gower, whose 
pleading and pensive “ occhi azzurri,” of which frequent mention is 
made, possibly produced as great an effect on her as they apparently did 
on the Russian Princess Galitzin—the ‘‘ Barbarian ” of these Memoirs— 
and on other ladies. 

Here is another specimen of a serio-comic incident in high life which 
is described with great vivacity. Writing to Lord Granville in 1808, 
Lady Bessborough says :— 

“The Duke of Richmond makes desperate love to Ly. Ed. Somerset ; 
she rides about with him everywhere, and he speaks to no one else. 
The Dss. is, as she always is, very jealous and, as all people are when 
jealous, very cross. in the beau milieu of this a note was brought 
to her by mistake, which she open’d without looking at the direction 
-y she says, at least). The note was from Ly. Edward, asking the 

. of Richmond to ride with her and making some party for the evening, 





but ending with: ‘ What fine fun we shall have! The old Puss will 

burst with jealousy.’ She cried violently, gave the note to the Duke, 

and said Ly. Edward should never set foct in her House again. He 

answer'd that she had no business to open his notes, and if she did, 

ped — - Py of their omits and ae that Ly. Edward 
8 ere evi 

— a ery day, come as often and stay as long 

Finally, it may be noted that Lady Stafford and Lady Bessborough 
are not the only ladies whose sprightly literary style is recorded in 
these pages. Lady Harriet Cavendish, after her marriage, speaking 
of the Dean of Lichfield, who had been her husband's tutor, pointedly 
adds in a postscript to a letter addressed to her aunt: “Do Deans 
ever get drunk ?” 

Castalia, Lady Granville, has fully earned the very high compliment 
that the two volumes, each of some five hundred pages, which she has 
given to the world, may be read from cover to cover without the reader 
once feeling that they could advantageously have been curtailed. The 
notes descriptive of all tho individuals mentioned are excellent, and 
have been manifestly prepared with great care. If, however, the work 
reaches a second edition, it would be as well to correct some trifling 
mistakes which appear to have escaped the eye of the proof-reader. 
The spelling of the passages in Italian, which are numerous, is often 
defective. The date of at least one of the letters (Vol. L, p. 48) is 
certainly wrong, and it is doing some injustice to the faultless Latin of 
Virgil to state twice on the same page (Vol. IL, p. 413) that the ship- 
wrecked sailors of Aeneas swam about “in gurgito vasto.” 

CROMER. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


Tue elaborate and important history of which this is the twelfth volume 
is open to certain criticisms of a general kind. Made up, as it is, out 
of separate contributions by a large number of different hands, it cannot, 
from the nature of the case, have the unity of design and execution 
which would be expected in the work of a single master-mind. Again, 
it is not quite easy to see for what particular class of readers or students 
the book is intended. Who specially desiderates twenty or twenty-five 
pages on, let us say, Byron or Shelley ? Only, we suppose, an inquirer, 
if any such there be, for whom the information and criticism contained 
in existing works like Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and Ward's English Poets are insufficient, but 
who has not time or inclination to study the excellent little mono- 
graphs of the “ English Men of Letters” series, still less the full-dress 
biographies of the poets. But it is idle to raise questions of this sort 
as to the purpose and plan of the great and comprehensive work which 
we owe to the University of Cambridge, and which is now appivaching 
its completion. It is a pleasanter task to testify that the present volu me 


‘is full of good reading. It deals with the principal English writers 


in verse and prose of the earlier part of the nineteenth century—Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Landor, Jane 
Austen, and many others. Fortunately (as we think) the editors have 
decided to treat the word “ literature” as including history, divinity, 
and philology, as well as the belles lettres; and among the most in- 
structive and valuable chapters in the book are those in which Sir 
A. W. Ward reviews the historians who fall within the period under 
consideration, and Sir J. E. Sandys traces the progress of classical 
scholarship in this country. 

The account of the Oxford Church Movement (chap. xii.) is by a 
sympathizer with Tractarian principles (Archdeacon W. H. Hutton), 
which perhaps is as it should be. His statement that “to the end, 
there was not more than one of their [the Tractarian] writers who 
seriously affected the current of English letters” is somewhat puzzling. 
One thinks at once of Keble’s Christian Year and Newman's Sermons, 
said by Principal Shairp to be “the two permanent monuments of 
genius which [the Oxford Movement} has bequeathed to England ” ; 
and one wonders to which of these authors the Archdeacon is alluding 
When he writes that “ Isaac Williams was a true poet, who, it may be, 
has not yet come into his own,” and that “ in genuine feeling [Williams's 
poetry] was surpassed by none of his contemporaries,” he seems to 
be allowing his literary judgment to be biassed by ecclesiastical partisan- 
ship. His remark that the Oxford Movement “was essentially 
one with the romantic movement which had re-created the literature 
of Germany and France ” has an element of truth in it, but surely needs 
qualification. For the true “ affinities and antecedents ” of the Trac- 
tarian school one must look not so much to Continental men of letters 
as to the English High Churchmen of earlier times—the Nonjurors, 
Atterbury, Sacheverell, Laud. To claim R. C. Trench as in any sense 
a product or adherent of the Oxford party (p. 272) is rather audacious 
(are there any traces of their peculiar doctrines in his books ?) ; and 
to speak of the novelist T. L. Peacock as having been “ also by their 
side” is little short of ludicrous. One can imagine the explosion of 
laughter with which the Voltairean humorist would have greeted such an 
assertion. We do not know what Mr. Hutton means by saying that “ if 
theologians still think seriously, they are wont to write flippantly.” 
The imputation of flippancy comes strangely from one who is an admirer 
of the “ genius ” of R. H. Froude, Newman’s ally—a man notorious for 
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his reckless disregard of decorum in speaking of his theological opponents. 
The remark that the history of the Church of England would have been 
different if Newman had known German was made, we have always 
understood, not by J. A. Froude (p. 254), but by A. P. Stanley. 

The section on “The Growth of Liberal Theology” summarizes 
very fairly the process of thought admirably expounded in “ the fullest 
recent study of this period,” Mr. Vernon Storr’s Development of English 
Theology {not “ English Thought ”’] in the Nineteenth Century, 1800- 
1860 (Cambridge History, p. 464). Of T. H. Green it is stated that 
at Oxford he “ exercised a strong spiritual influence over those whom 
criticism was compelling to discard ‘ the fair humanities of old religion.’” 
A discussion of Green’s metaphysics could not reasonably be looked 
for in a volume like the present; but his teaching and influence, as 
hearers or readers of his sermons on “ The Witness of God ” and “ Faith” 
know, wero at least as much theological as philosophical; and a fuller 
account of his religious views would have been welcome. It may be 
added that the Coleridgean line about “the fair humanities of old 
religion” is not very happily chosen to describe those parts of the 
fabric of traditional orthodoxy—such as the doctrine of the vicarious 
atonement and the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed—which 
“ criticism ” has most tended to discredit. James Martineau is disposed 
of in half-a-dozen lines, and it is observed that he “ did not publish 
any of his more important books until his eightieth year.” Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s literary fecundity in extreme old age was prodigious; but 
long before that time he had made his opinions well known, and had 
won for himself a great reputation, by his sermons, spoken and printed, 
and his contributéons to periodicals. 

Sir Adolphus Ward’s statement on p. 320 that Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold “ fails to give anything like a complete account either of the 
man or of his work” is surprising, especially as Sir Adolphus elsewhere 
shows no lack of appreciation either of the biographer or of his master. 
It would be interesting to know more precisely in what respects he 
considers the famous biography to be deficient. Professor Saintsbury 
twice uses the expression “ flashy things” as a phrase borrowed from 
Ben Jonson (pp. 105 and 224). The erudite Professor is no doubt 
right in this matter; but to the ordinary reader the expression recalls 
rather the passage in which Bacon- (essay “On Studies”) says that 
“distilled books are, like common distilled waters, flashy things.” 
On p. 177, line 14, “ fore-will” is a misprint for “ free-will,” at the 
bottom of p. 245 “ Augustus” Trollope for ‘ Adolphus,” and on 
p. 286, line 4, ‘‘Richard Denn Hampden” for “Renn Dickson 
Hampden.” Mark Pattison was not “Rector of Exeter,” and “ Essays 
on Scaliger’’ is not the correct title of his collected Zssays, which 
treat of a variety of subjects (p. 333). On p. 317, first line, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s “ logical discoveries" should, we conjecture, be 
either “ archaeological” or ‘ Assyriological discoveries.” 





ART AND RELIGION.* 

Mrs. Strona has placed English readers under a further debt by her 
latest essay in the interpretation of that Roman art which was so 
strangely neglected until the close of the nineteenth century. It is 
fifteen years since her translation of Wickhoff’s work (under the title 
of Roman Art) set before our younger students the vision of new fields 
to conquer; eight years since in her Roman Sculpture she embarked 
upon the new adventure in her own person. In the volume which lies 
before us she pushes on into fresh regions, hardly as yet explored by 
English scholars. The title of the lectures (delivered in the United 
States) sufficiently indicates the change in orientation to which the 
study of Roman monuments has become subject. In the first decade 
of this century archaeologists were for the most part still preoccupied 
with the problem of form, and the solutions found for it by various 
peoples. It was needful to show that, as Alois Riegl had first dared 
to hint, the development of art during the period of the Roman Empire 
was no unbroken decadence, but in some measure a progress “ along 
the ascending line,” being the product of a definite Kunstwollen distinct 
from, but entitled to rank beside, that which had embodied itself in 
the imperishable creations of Hellenic art. 

To-day the centre of interest has been displaced. Controversy, 
it is true, still rages between Strzygowski—a host in himself—and his 
critics ; and Mrs. Strong has a word to say on the matter in her intro- 
ductory address. The mirage oriental, which some had thought to be 
dissolved, reappears in more imposing lineaments, and we are asked 
to believe that not only the Eternal City, but the New Rome on the 
Bosphorus, were subject to the penetration of Oriental ideas, “ not 
indeed,” to quote Mrs. Strong, “through the fascination which an 
old and corrupt civilisation necessarily exerts over one less mature, 
but, on the contrary, in virtue of a renewed vigour which enabled the 
East to endow the failing Graeco-Roman peoples with new technical 
resources, with artistic skill and intelligence, and with the crowning 
gift of science,” We can no longer speak of the East which 

“Let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again.” 
Mrs. Strong has her own formula for expressing the alchemy by which 
Rome, “ at the same time conservative and hospitable,” transmuted 
thé various influences, whether Greek or Oriental, to which she became 
cA and After Life; Three Lectures on Certain Phases of ‘Art and Religion 
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subjected by her conquests, “ till they emerged, both in the city itself 
and in the provinces, as what may still be justly called Roman Imperial 
Art.” But she does more than furnish an abstract formula. She 
endeavours “ to show, in two concrete instances, how Greek and Oriental 
influences combined with certain Roman strains to express new ideals,” 
And be it noted that both of her themes belong to the sphere of religion, 
in which we have been taught by Cumont and others to regard the 
Graeco-Roman world as receptive—interpenetrated by all-pervading 
Oriental influences which secured their final triumph when Christianity 
became the creed of the Empire. And her. book is specially welcome, 
inasmuch as, though a great deal has been written on the religious 
movement under the Early Empire as portrayed in literature and 
inscriptions, the evidence of art has (except in the case of Mithraism) 
received scant measure of the attention which it merits. 

The examples which she selects—the Imperial apotheosis and the 
new faith in the after life—though they may seem at first to lie far 
apart, are in reality strictly complementary; that is to say, they 
stand for the public and the personal factorsin religion. It may appear 
strange to speak of the worship of the Caesars as in any sense a prae- 
paratio evangelica ; but in the province of art this was undoubtedly 
the case. Mrs. Strong points out how the diffusion of interest which 
we see in Greek composition gives place in Roman to a concentration 
in which the details are subordinated to a central figure. The conse. 
quence is best expressed in her own words :— 

“ Had Christianity, with much of the old Judaic horror of images 
clinging to its monotheism, come into direct contact with Greek anthro- 
pomorphism, the shock would have been even more violent than it 
was, and the victory of Christianity might have brought with it the 
total extinction of the formative arts, or at least of those which represent 
the human figure. As it was, the Imperial idea smoothed over the 
transition ; the place was ready, and by an almost unconscious change 
we find the Christ enthroned or standing in the place of the Imperator.” 
The well-known schemes of Roman historical monuments were taken 
over by Christian art, and nothing is more instructive in Mrs. Strong’s 
book than the parallels which she draws, ¢.g., between Pagan and 
Christian monuments: for example, the relicf from the Arch of Con- 
stantine which represents an Imperial proclamation (probably by 
Diocletian) presents the same principle of design as a sarcophagus at 
Verona, “save that the Imperial platform is transformed into the 
rock whence flow the four rivers of Paradise.” In every product of 
the time—in the work of the ivory-carver and the silversmith as 
much as in that of the monumental sculptor—the process by which 
Christianity entered into the heritage of the Imperial art-tradition can 
be clearly traced, and in no other book can it be studied with the aid 
of such well-chosen and admirably illustrated examples. 

There is a different, and perhaps a deeper, interest in the second and 
third lectures, in which the symbolism of Roman sepulchral monuments 
—the sumptuous sarcophagi of the suburban cemeteries of the capital 
and the unpretending tombstones of the provinces—is interpreted. 
It is safe to assume that Mrs. Strong will not have drawn attention in 
vain to these too much neglected products of private art, but that 
the clues which she furnishes will be followed up by other inquirers. 
We already knew from literary sources that in the last century of the 
Republic Rome (and, for that matter, the whole Graeco-Roman world, 
soon to be unified under Imperial rule) fell under the spell of those 
mystical speculations which find their classical expression in Cicero's 
Dream of Scipio. Mrs. Strong has been quick to trace the first indi- 
cations of the process in art. There is a remarkable relief in the local 
museum of Aquila, found near the Sxbine town of Amiternum, and 
belonging, apparently, to the closing years of the Republic. It repro- 
duces the pomp and circumstance of a funeral procession in which 
the dead man, doubtless a local Magistrate, is borne upon a gorgeous 
catafalque, surmounted by a baldacchino embroidered with a crescent 
moon and constellations. It was left for Mrs. Strong to show that 
this stellated carpet, representing the “ cosmic envelope of the Universe,” 
points to the astral destiny of the soul which was the central dogma 
of the new faith, however manifold the creeds into which it entered. 
Read in this light, details which have been treated as purely decorative 
become charged with meaning—e.g., the medallion enclosing the portrait 
of the dead is revealed as the celestial sphere when it bears the signs of 
the Zodiac. The mythological scenes repeated on a hundred sarcophagi 
all have their hidden significance, and though much remains to be 
interpreted, much will doubtless be achieved on the lines laid down 
by Mrs. Strong. 

In her closing pages she deals with a monument too often condemned 
as the product of ignorant vulgarity—the tomb set up by the Secundinii, 
a family of wealthy cloth-merchants, at Igel, near Tréves. A slender 
tower with pyramidal roof, it is covered with a profusion of carvings, 
partly representing, in the naive fashion of the Roman provincial, the 
scenes of everyday life, even that of the kitchen; partly given up to 
the religious symbolism of the age, of which, as Mrs. Strong says, it is 
the “ splendid and convincing epitome.” The rape of Hylas hints at the 
rape of the soul by the powers of death; the liberation of Andromeda 
is emblematic of its release from earthly chains; the story of Mars 
and Rhea Sylvia typifies its awakening to a life of blessedness, the 
baptism of Achilles in Styx may (as Mrs. Strong suggests) allude to @ 
Celtic rite of purification; while the apotheosis of Heracles expresses 
the sure confidence, which all the religions of the Empire sought to 
inspire in their followers, in a triumphal oscent beyond the spheres. 
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HEAD-MASTER AND BISHOP.* 

pissor WELLDON has played many parts in the sixty years or so of 
his life, and he has not waited for old age to record his impressions 
of them. He has been Newcastle Scholar at Eton and Head-Master at 
Harrow, and since then he has been successively Metropolitan of India, 
Canon of Westminster, and Dean of Manchester. He has chosen his 
title well, for much of the volume consists rather of general reflections 
on the offices he has filled than on the incidents of his own tenure of 
them. But though the method is unusual, the result is satisfactory; 
and if at times we are told little about the author, we learn much about 
the persons among whom he lived. His intimate knowledge of two 
great schools enables him to draw an interesting parallel between them. 
The seven years which he spent as a colleger at Eton have, as is natural, 

a deeper, because an earlier, mark than the thirteen years of the 
Harrow Head-Mastership. He feels, indeed, a peculiar interest in being 
related to both schools, and records with pride the possibility that 
“no one except myself has preached what was practically the same 
sermon in the Chapel of Eton College in the morning and in the Chapel 
of Harrow School in the evening of the same Sunday.” But when he 
comes to institute direct comparisons they usually turn out slightly in 
favour of the school in which he was educated. It is Eton that 
“ possesses a native dignity which is all her own,” and a “ great and 
grand way of looking at human affairs.” Harrow “is a school which 
has made itself, and like self-made people it is proudly conscious of 
having fought its own way in the world.” On the other hand, Old 
Harrovians, with a list of benefactions amounting, Bishop Welldon 
estimates, to £200,000 in the nineteenth century alone, have done more 
for their school than Old Etonians. A Royal foundation naturally 
makes fewer demands on the goodwill of its members, In spirit the two 
schools are very different. “ The distinguishing characteristic of Eton 
is liberty ; of Harrow it is discipline.” To the new Head-Master the 
school seemed like a German regiment. Bishop Welldon still prefers 
the freer system of Eton. He grants that a boy may be more likely 
to come to grief at Eton than at Harrow, but he thinks that in after life 
the chances are more against the Harrovian. The vernacular of each 
school is peculiar to itself; the dress of the boys is different; the 
school life is regulated in the one by the clock, in the other by the bell ; 
and even the ritual of flogging is not the same. Historically, Harrow 
has been a Whig school, and it “ has never lost its Evangelical tradition.” 
If Eton can claim to have educated the greatest number of illustrious 
statesmen, Harrow has produced, “almost in a single generation,” 
five Prime Ministers. The fortunes of the two schools have been very 
different. The late Dr. Hornby used to say “ that every Head-Master 
of Eton had governed more boys than any one of his predecessors ”’ ; 
while at Harrow, during Dr. Wordsworth’s Head-Mastership, the school 
numbers had fallen to sixty-six. Yet Wordsworth had been Senior Classic 
and had played for Winchester at Lord’s; whereas Dr. Vaughan, who 
came after him, and may be said almost to have rebuilt Harrow from its 
foundation, was “ not only no athlete himself, but, unlike most Public 
School boys, he hated athletics.” But while Wordsworth lacked the 
special art of managing schoolboys, Vaughan “ possessed a will of iron 
beneath the softest of soft manners, which as soon as he became Head- 
Master at once commanded the obedience of the school.” Hero, 
probably, is the explanation of the contrast. 

From Harrow Bishop Welldon went to India, and the three chapters 
he devotes to the four years he spent there will to many seem the 
most interesting in the book. The thing that most struck him on his 
arrival was the poverty of the people. Another Indian Bishop “ was 
wont to say that only one who had seen the pains with which a gari- 
wallah, after lighting one of his lamps, would try to prevent the match 
from being extinguished by the wind before he could light the other 
could understand what Indian poverty really was.” Next to this 
Bishop Welldon was most impressed by the famine of 1899-1900, in 
which a million lives were lost. The Government tried hard to save 
the sufferers, and often they died with food not far off. But to bring it to 
them transport was necessary, “ and it is just the transport that fails.” 
Except on a road or a railway, cattle are the only means of communi- 
cation, and the cattle die before the people. When the parents die the 
children must die too, unless some European feeds them and takes 
them to one of the homes set up to recsive them. But even rescue 
often comes too late, for Bishop Welldon says that of a party of rescued 
children passing through Delhi Station, three died on the platform while 
waiting for the train that was to take them to a home. White people, 
he thinks, were not meant by Nature to live in India, at least in the 
plains. “The pale wan faces of the English children who may be 
seen languidly playing on the Maidan at Caloutta in the cool of the 
evening just before the monsoon breaks, because their parents cannot 
afford to take them home or send them to the hills, are haunting 
memories.” Nearly the whole of the Bishop’s stay in India was under 
Lord Curzon’s rule, and he gives a description of the Viceroy’s character 
in which great admiration is combined with equal frankness. He awards 
full praise to his hero’s splendid industry, to his consummate ability, to 
his capacity for originating and elaborating large schemes and expounding 
them “ with equal facility and authority whether in speech or writing,” 
and, above all, to his “ romantic and almost heroic devotion to all that 


——. 
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he conceived as being the true and high interest of the people of India.” 
But with these great qualities Lord Curzon had the defects which often 
accompany them. “ The secret of accomplishing great administrative 
reforms without friction . . . was not altogether his,” and, whatis not, 
perhaps, so unusual as his critic seems to think it, he “ preferred an 
inferior man who would follow him to a superior man who would resist 
him.” He was at times “ too careless, perhaps even too contemptuous,” 
of the feelings of those whom he sought to influence. He could and 
did meet opposition effectively, but it was by “ putting his finger upon 
its intellectual weakness.” He forgot that the secret of gaining support 
is to appeal to the affections of men rather than to their admiration, 
Whether the judgment that history will pass on Lord Curzon will agree 
with Bishop Welldon’s it is too soon to determine. At all events, his 
errors, if errors they were, have not alienated the hearts of the people 
of India in the present war. 

The remaining chapters deal with the Bishop’s time at Westminster 
and at Manchester. The former is interesting alike from the genuine 
enthusiasm with which he regards the great Abbey, and from the 
detailed account, given as from behind the scenes, of King Edward's 
Coronation. 





DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER.* 

Tuts Diary was written with no idea of publication. We are very 
glad, however, that the discriminating opinion of some of those who 
were privileged to read it, and who saw its value, was acted upon, and 
the book given to a wider public. The “ Nursing Sister ” (the authorship 
is anonymous) left for Havre in August, 1914, on the staff of a general 
hospital, From that date onwards she gives a detailed and exceedingly 
interesting record of her experiences—days at Havre waiting for orders ; 
at Le Mans attending to wounded from the Aisne; work on ambulance 
trains bringing their loads of sufferers from Ypres and Bailleul, Chocques, 
Béthune, Neuve Chapelle, and St. Eloi, among many other places whose 
names have a tragic interest for us; and finally in a field hospital 
whose exact situation is not given. If some readers might think the 
account somewhat too detailed, we can only say that we would not have 
a word deleted. We like to hear of the big things, the momentous 
happenings, but we like also to hear of the days when, as “ Nursing 
Sister ” tells us, ‘‘ we had a heavenly ramble and found blue periwinkles 
and anemones in the woods,” and “ had home-made bread and butter 
to-day out of the village, which caused more excitement than the 
Russian successes,” or again when the record is only of “ a dismal day 
at Sotteville ; pouring cats and dogs all day, and the train cold.” Such 
incidents complete the picture of life “somewhere in France.” The 
book is full of anecdote, and again and again “ Nursing Sister” pays 
tribute to the bravery, patience, and good temper of the troops. “ One 
of the men on our train had had his shoulder laid open for six inches 
by a shell, where he couldn’t see the wound. He asked me if it was a 
bullet wound! He himself thought it was too large for that, and 
might be shrapnel! He hadn’t mentioned it all night.” Writing of 
some wounded officers, she says: ‘One was an angelic gunner boy 
with a septic leg and an undaunted smilo, except when I dressed his 
leg, and he said ‘Oh damn!’” Again :— 

“* We were tackling a bad wound in the head, and when it was finished 

and the man was being got comfortable, he flinched and remarked : 
* That leg is a beast.’ We found a compound-fractured femur put up 
with a rifle for a splint! He had blankets on and had never mentioned 
that his thigh was broken. It too had to be packed, and all he said 
was: ‘That leg is a beast,’ and ‘ That leg is a Beast.’” 
Sometimes shells came over the train. “ They make such a fascinating 
purring noise, coming, ending in a singing scream ; you have to jump 
up and see. It is a yellowish-green sound!” (The italics are ours.) 
Indeed, “* Nursing Sister” has a fire gift for description and gives many 
graphic pictures, and she can draw a portrait with much skill. She 
came a good deal in contact with the Indians, of whom, she tells ur, 
“all the Mussulmans and the best of the Sikhs and Jats might be 
Princes and Prime Ministers in dignity, feature, and manners. When a 
Sikh refuses a cigarette (if you are silly enough to offer him one) he 
does it with a gesture that makes you feel like a housemaid who ought 
to have known better.” Particularly interesting is the account of 
“an hour's most thrilling and heated conversation” that “ Nursing 
Sister” had with a wounded German :— 

“T came across a young educated German in my wards with his 
left leg off from the hip, and his right from below the knee, and a bad 
shell wound in his arm, all healed now, done at Ypros on 24th October. 
And I had an hour’s most thrilling and heated conversation with him 
in German. He was very down on the English Sisters in hospital, 
because he says they hated him and didn’t treat him like the rest. I 
said that was because they couldn't forget what his regiment (Bavarians) 
had done to the Belgian women and children and old men, and the 
French. And he said he couldn’t forget how the Belgian women had 
put out the eyes of the German wounded at Liége and thrown boili 
water on them. I said they were driven to it. I asked him a lot o% 
straight questions about Germany and the War, and he answered 
equally straight. He said they had food in Germany for ten years, 
and that they had ten million men, and that all the present students 
would be in the Army later on, and that practically the supply could 
never stop. And I said that however long they could go on, in the 
end there would be no more Germany because she was iP against five 
nations. He said no man has any fear of a Russian soldier, and that 
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though oo were slow over it they would get Paris, but not London 
except by Zeppelins ; he admitted that it would be sehr schwer to land 
troops in England, and that our Navy was the best, but we had so Sw 
soldiers, they hardly counted! He got very excited over the Zeppelins. 
I asked why the ans hated the English, and he said, ‘In Berlin 
we do not speak of the English at all (!!!); it is the French and the 
Russians we hate.’ He said the Turks were no good zu helfen, and 
Austria not much better. He was we down on Belgium for resisting 
in the first place! and said the Schuld was with France and Russia. 
They were very much astonished when England didn’t remain neutral ! 
He had the cheek to say that three German soldiers were as good as 
twenty English, so I assured him that five English could do for fifty 
Germans, and went on explaining carefully to him how there could 
be no more Germany in the end because the right must win! and he 
said, ‘So you say in England, but we know otherwise in Deutschland, 
and I ama German.’ So as I am an —— we had to agree to differ. 
His faith in his Vaterland nearly made him cry and must have given 
him a temperature. I felt quite used up afterwards. He is fast asleep 
now.” 

“Nursing Sister” had to endure discomforts of all sorts, not the 
least of which must have been the bitter cold of the trains, but there 
is never a hint of “ grousing” in the book. The Diary is written 
throughout with sympathy, humour, and cheerfulness. We shall look 
forward to reading a further instalment with interest and pleasure. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century Dr. Shadwell discusses the two great trials 
before the nation—the prosecution of the war to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and the resumption of civil life afterwards. As for the war, he 
holds that it has not yet taken a decisive turn, the very failure of the 
German thrust at Verdun proving the magnitude of the trial before us 
on the most favourable hypothesis. ‘‘ The commentators on the war 
who have been exulting in the truly glorious defence of Verdun by 
the French, and explaining that even if the Germans took it they would 
be no nearer their goal, seem to forget that the same reasoning applics 
the other way round.” He points out that the newspapers are the 
principal cause of over-confidence and complacency, and that, though a 
great change has taken place, a good many have gone to the opposite 
extreme of querulousness, while some still keep up the silly practice of 
deriding the enemy. He deprecates the complacent tone of the Minis- 
terial papers and the encouragement lent to complacency by the Ministry, 
who have failed to speak boldly and act with decision. It is only by 
sticking to it at all costs that we can break down the German military 
machine, and so bring about the conversion of the German people, signs 
of which can already be detected. But he is more concerned about the 
industrial troubles which will face us at the end of the war. An industrial 
revolution he regards as certain, and our only chance is to see that the 
war shall also end in a moral and political revolution in Germany :— 

“If the War ends with a changed and chastened Germany, less 
convinced of her superiority, less aggressive, less ambitious, more pre- 
occupied with setting her own house in order than with plans for domi- 
nating her neighbours, we may get through our troubles. But if the 
War ends in a stalemate and leaves Germany with the military regime 
intact, animated with the same aims and ambitions, bent on the eventual 
control of the sea and the downfall of the British Empire, we shall 
surely go down unless we altogether change our ways.” 
—Mr. J. W. Headlam writes on “ The Real Aims of the ‘ Peaceful’ 
German Nation,” discounting the soothing rhetoric of the German 
Chancellor by reference to the manifestoes of the Economic Associations 
and the leaders of German thought, and the utterances of the various 
party leaders. The conclusion he draws from these documents and 
speeches is that they reveal a practically unanimous insistence on 
annexation, and give the lie to the Chancellor’s assurance that Germany 
is not fighting for an extension of territory. Mr. Walter Sichel has a 
timely paper—written before the Dublin Revolt—on Professor Schie- 
mann’s brochure, England's Achilles-Heel, which there is good reason 
to believe is largely based on contributions from the pen of Sir Roger 
Casement. The main argument is that by striking Ireland out of the 
map of the British Empire, Ireland, “‘ whose strategic significance has 
been merely exploited in the anti-European interest,” will be restored 
to the stream of European life, and England will shrink once more 
into her native proportions.——One of the most interesting papers in 
the number is that on “An Unwilling Foe: Sidelights on Austria- 
Hungary,” by Mrs. Dickinson Berry, M.D., based on a year’s hospital 
work in Serbia, for the last three months of which her Red Cross unit 
was under Austrian rule. She found no traces of animosity amongst 
Austrian or Hungarian soldiers or officers towards England. She gives 
a good account of their doctors, and during her detention was treated 
very courteously by the Austro-Hungarian authorities. In Vienna her 
party met with no inconvenience or unpleasantness. In conclusion, she 
was above all impressed with the enormous power of the German and 
Austrian military system, which is the greatest bulwark against demo- 
cracy and sterilizes popular aspirations and popular agitation in peacc 
as well as war. In short, there is no enthusiasm for the war in the 
Dual Empire, and though there is no misgiving as to the result, a 
paramount Germany isnot regarded as an unmixed blessing. At the 
same time, there seems to be no shadow of recognition of the real inward- 
ness of the war as it appears to the Allies. The German theory of its 
origin holds the field. This is a very wise and well-written article.—— 
Bishop Welldon examines the case of the conscientious objector mainly 
in the light of the teaching of Jeremy Taylor, and Lord Cromer has a 
most interesting paper on Rousseau, based on the recent edition of his 





i 
political writings edited by Professor C. E. Vaughan. While fully 
admitting the acute contrast between precept and practice furnished by 
Rousseau’s life and writings, he does not hesitate to pronounce the 
Contrat Social a work which has exercised an influence on human 
thought and action only second to that of the Bible and the Koran :— 

“ Rousseau made the world think. He introduced new ideas, which 
were often wrong, but almost always fruitful. The general 
of his philosophy was to disparage materialism, to condemn all forms 
of oppression, to inculcate the supremacy of the law, to enla human 
sympathies and to elevate and widen human thought. In consideration 
of these services much may be forgiven to him.” 

Dr. Thomas Smith, whose remarkable book, What Germany Thinks, 
was reviewed in the Spectator of January 15th, contributes a most in. 
structive résumé of “German War Literature” to the Contem 
Review. The volume of this literature, he points out, is truly formid. 
able, but he confines himself to the main currents—exculpatory White 
Books, books on Belgium and its German administration, replies to 
J’ Accuse, and the endless pamphlets issued by University intellectuals, 
Dr. Smith rightly insists on a most important factor which must be 
taken into account in connexion with University publications ;— 

“German professors are civil servants entirely dependent upon the 

oodwill of the powers that be, i.e., the State. mmediately after 

ing appointed to a professor's chair (or as lecturer) in any 

university, the man ‘ called’ must take the Staatseid (oath to the State), 
Hence, absolute objectivity is scarcely to be expected in the opinions 
of any German who has sworn the unconditional fealty expressed in 
the oath in question. As a writer on questions concerning the internal 
or external actions of the State, a professor is reduced to the level of a 
mere propagandist. For the most part the form of publication has 
been in accordance with the spirit and purpose, which means, in other 
words, that hundreds of pamphlets have been issued \t a uniform 
price of 6d.” 

It would be a grave error, Dr. Smith adds, to suppose that educated 
Germans are not well informed as to public opinion in England. Speeches 
and public utterances are reported in the German Press, and their war 
literature contains innumerable quotations from British war books, 
“In short, it is safe to assume that the Germans are more thoroughly 
informed concerning our currents of national thought than we are of 
theirs. Yet the bitterness against this country shows few signs of 
abatement.” The Rev. W. W. Holdsworth’s “ Impressions of a 
Hospital Chaplain” is a striking tribute to the humanity and skill of 
our surgeons and the amazing cheerfulness of our wounded soldiers, 
Of “hatred” of the enemy, of boastfulness or complaint, he found 
hardly a trace. And the contact with the “ realities” has brought 
about a spiritual quickening none the less genuine for being as yet 
somewhat vague. Our soldiers have come to recognize the need of God, 
the Divine fellowship in prayer, and the sinfulness of sin. The answer 
of a soldier who, when asked what was the religion of the soldier at the 
front, replied that it was ‘* just helping one another,” encourages Mr. 
Holdsworth in the view that men may bring back from the Army s 
definition of religion in terms of service. Perhaps the nost moving of 
his illustrations is that which bears on the sweeping away of dogmatic 
differences between ministers of various creeds :— 

“A Rabbi serving as a chaplain in Flanders was one day asked by 
a dying French soldier to unbutton his tunic, and to hold the crucifix 
he was wearing so that in his last moments his eycs might rest upon 
that symbol of love unto death. With a fine humanity the Jew held up 
for the comfort of the dying man that which stood for the condemnation 
of his own people.” 

Mr. Harold Spender in “ Joalition or —— ?” defends the Ministry 
from its assailants, and maintains that the Coalition, even where it has 
gone astray, has accurately represented the mind of the nation. Even 
if we destroyed it, we should be forced to the same thing under another 
name. He thinks, however, that it could be strengthened by reinforcing 
our Coalition Ministers with Coalition Parliamentary Committees on 
the French model. M. de Lanessan writes on the “ Entente 
Cordiale” in the past, present, and future, and affirms his conviction 
that in the new world after the war France and Great Britain will be 
the two peoples most bent on maintaining peace. 

“A Naval Correspondent” writes on the menace of the submarine 
in the National Review. He recalls Sir Percy Scott’s forecast, which 
he regards as framed in terms of exaggeration, but essentially correct, 
and evidently considers the present weekly rate of destruction 48 
formidable. ‘It is reasonable to assume that in another four or five 
months the second submarine campaign will have been defeated ; but 
it is also reasonable to suppose that Germany, the man-eater, having 
acquired the blood-lust, will be training officers and men and building 
more submarines for a third campaign.” He accordingly arrives at 
the following “ remarkable conclusion ” :— 

“ Although the virtual command of the sea, in the old sense of the 
phrase, is being so exercised by the Fleet that no above-water enemy 
ship, with such infrequent exceptions as the Miwe, can touch sea-borne 
trade, the losses inflicted upon commerce are much the same as 
though that command of the sea were not being exercised. In other 
words, the Fleet has not got the command of the sea. Nor is there an 
visible prospect of the complete control of the sea being ob 
For the answer to the submarine has yet to be invented. The answer to 
the torpedo-boat is the destroyer; to the cruiser, the cruiser; to the 
battleship, the battleship; but the submarine is no answer to the 
submarine.” 

The unsolved problems of naval warfare are the mine and the submarine. 
“ Our Navy is doing its best in a state of transition of which the end is 
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nknown.” Bat if tho existing state of affairs is to follow a logical 


course, we must revise cur insular point of view and endeavour to 
render these islands self-supporting. “‘ This country will probably be 
ablo to import enough supplies to see the present war out. But the 
next war—no.”——The number also contains a useful summary with 
three official maps of the operations on the Italian front; a reprint 
of Mr. Justices Young2:’s Report on the treatment of the British 

-soners at Wittenberg; and the usual editorial comments on side- 
shows, Mandarins, and the iniquities of the Coalition. 

The Fortnightly opens, as usual, with an article by Dr. Dillon, in 
hich he accuses the Government of throwing away chance after chance 
of winning the war, with the result that it is the Germans, not we, who 
are advancing. Verdun reminds Dr. Dillon of Warsaw, which fell 
after six months of attack. The German claim to have countered the 
Allies’ spring offensive is considered as probably just, and the belief 
js expressed that the German losses have not been very great at Verdun 
_-not much more than those of the French. That the quality of the 
German troops has deteriorated Dr. Dillon refuses to believe. Indeed, 
he gathers that the enemy is saving two millions of his best men for 
the coup de grdce. The Central Powers are making four hundred and 
sixty thousand shells a day, we are told; while “ our output is wiscly 
kept secret.” This latter statement docs not, however, prevent Dr. 
Dillon from affirming “that in the output of munitions the Central 
Empires are still ahead of all the Allies and the United States combined.” 
His verdict is: ‘“‘ We cannot and shall not win unless we change our 
system and its champions and alter our course at once.”——-Two 
hitherto unpublished essays by Swinburne on the Elizabethans are 
given, and show how he maintained his devotion to Marlowe and 
the great writers of that age. Swinburne had no mercy for the 
clever critics who disparaged Shakespeare. This is how he deals with 
one of them: “The revilcr of Shakespeare can be no better than a 
gcurrilous buffoon, ‘a decent priest where monkeys are the gods,’ 
and where Ibsen is the idol.” “Y.” believes that the anxicty of 
Holland has nothing to do with the menace of anezar retreat of German 
troops through Macstricht, but is rather the fear of the seizure of 
the ground which dominates the entrance to Antwerp.——‘ Special 
Reserve,” a company officer of many months’ experience at the 
front, gives his reasons why he considers that an advance on the 
West is likely to be successful. Here are some of his points: Before 
the Polish campaign the German infantry were far more formidable 
than they are now; at present their idea scems to be to dig 
themselves in and keep quiet. The counter-attacks at Loos could 
not be begun till special troops were brought up. The Serbian 
alventure was abandoned to meet the attack from Bessarabia. 
The disadvantage of a stage army is that the best troops lose most, 
as they go from one bad place to another. The writer believes that 
it is possible to break a front of ten miles, and this must mean confusion 
in the necessary withdrawals on both sides of the break and the 
abandonment of trench warfare. 

A writer in Blackwood, “ Arthur B.-W.,” describes his experiences 
as a Naval Reservist on board the ‘ Triumph’ at the taking of Tsingtau. 
The ship at the outbreak of war was undergoing her four-yearly refit 
at Hong Kong, and was reported by German spies not to be capable 
of action for three months. This did not prevent her from being ready 
by August 6th. The account of the Janding and formation of a naval 
base by the Japanese is interesting. Everything appcars to have been 
done in the most methodical and clever way, and nothing was left to 
be desired in the manner in which the ‘ Triumph’ was treated by the 
Japanese Fleet.——Colonel H. L. Showers’s description of Nepal, where 
he was Resident, tells us of a country in which everything seems to be 
delightful. An hereditary Prime Minister governs with justice and 
enlightenment, amidst scenery of the most magnificent kind imaginable. 
Mount the side of the valley in which the capital stands, and you are 
confronted by the greatest peaks of the Himalayas towering above 
you.——*“ Sowers cf Tares ”’ is a good story of a German spy in Morocco. 
The elderly American in the Spanish lines was not a cinema operator, 
as he pretended to be, nor was his instrument other than a signalling 
apparatus disguised.——“ Ski” writes a terrible account of her experi- 
ences on board the ‘ Sussex’ when the fore-part of that ship was torpe- 
doed. The writer was returning to France to continue her work in a 
hospital after a holiday in England, and was badly injured by the 
explosion. Her greatest danger was undergone while trying to escape 
in a leaky boat from the remaining part of the ship, which did not sink, 
and to which eventually she returned. During the critical time a 
young Belgian soldier behaved with admirable coolness and ability. 
The satisfaction of the writer in finding hersclf later on board a British 
destroyer can well be imagined. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Tae Quarterly has eeveral interesting articles on subjects directly con- 
nected with the war. Colonel Biood continues his account of ‘“ The 
Course of the War ” in all its theatres during the past three months.- 





An anonymous article gives a history of the successes and muddles of 
tecruiting. It has necessarily been put out of date in the past fortnight. 
~—In the article, “ Aircraft in the War,” we have a history of the 
development of aircraft and their varied work. This again has a 
belated welcome to Lord Derby as First Air Lord, but it is an interesting 
eccount by a well-informed writer. 





T'rofessor Hearnshaw writes 





upon “ Compulsory Military Service in England,” showing by reference 
to history, from Anglo-Saxon days to the twenticth century, that 
voluntaryism is a most modern notion and not a heritage to boast of or 
to cherish. Our readers are familiar with the “ shrieval summonses ” 
and “commissions of array” to which he refers. An article by 
M. R.-G. Lévy upon “ German Business Methods in France before the 
War” enlightens us upon the deliberate plans for permeating France 
with men and influence from Germany. The success was great, though 
French soil was not so receptive as that of Belgium and Holland. 
“The Shipping Problem,” by Mr. C. Maughan, explains the causes of 
the great rise in freights, the chief being the immense requisitions of 
tonnage by the Government. The carriage of wheat is the principal 
illustration, and the position of neutral mercantile shipping, which is 
making profits as high as any, proves the general working of the law of 
supply and demand. ““Retrenchment and Thrift” is a review, 
partly statistical, by Mr. Crammond, of the four Reports of the Committee 
on Retrenchment in Public Expenditure. He criticizes the Government 
Departments soundly, and does not spare the general policies of recent 
years; from them he turns to private expenditure. On the whole, he 
is reassuring as to our position; but it can only keep its soundness by 
rigid public and private economy.——Lord Parker implores us to begin 
to face “Some After-War Problems” of demobilization and industrial 
reorganization. He shows himself inclincd towards Tariff Reform and 
some of its old doctrines; but the article has much common-sense, if 
not originality. Lord Parker urges the “‘ absolute necessity of permanent 
peace between Capital and Labour.’”’———Other serious articles include 
one by Professor J. A. Smith upon “* Philosophy and Theism,” in which 
he contrasts the lines taken by Professor Ward and Mr. Balfour with the 
Absolutism propounded by Professor Bosanquet.——Professor Stebbing 
gives us an account of “ The Forests of Finland,” in which he shows 
what large supplies of pine and spruce timber ought to be at the service 
of the Allies after the war.——Mr. Ewbank writes a most encouraging 
account of “ The Co-operative Movement in India.” The credit banks 
of the Raiffeisen type seem to make far better progress there than in 
England. Perhaps one reason is that they are initiated and nursed by 
Civil Servants, and that “ reliance on official help is a tradition of the 
country.” ——Professor Dicey in his “ Thoughts on the Parliament 
of Scotland ” gives the results of some careful inquiry in a sphere that 
has not received much atteation from other Constitutional students, 
though his references prove his exhaustive knowledge of recent Scottish 
historical writings. He shows that from the Union of the Crowns in 
1603 to the revolution in 1689 the Scottish Parliament took very little 
real part in making the laws of the land, and he brings out the great 
power of that little-known Committee, the Lords of the Articles. From 
1690 until the Union in 1707 the Parliament exercised more legislative 
and administrative authority; but even soits history does not controvert 
Professor Dicey’s main thesis, which is that the Parliament never really 
had the heart of Scotsmen and never expressed their nationality. He 
works out the history of the century to show how the passing of the Act 
of Union was made so smooth. He writes here with the learning and 
detachment of an historian, not with the enthusiasm with which he treats 
of current events ; but he begins a footnote with the characteristic words: 
“If there be any Englishman living who is still interested in the study of 
Constitutions . . .”. He knows perfectly well that he has interested 
innumereble Englishmen in that study, and we shall look forward to 
further results of his researches in this period of Scottish history.—— 
Among the lighter articles is a charming one by Sir Archibald Geikie 
upon “ Horace at his Sabine Farm,” and a review by Mr. Humphry 
Ward of the newly published “ Granville Correspondence,” 














FICTION. 

RICHES AND HONOUR.* 
THERE are very few parts of the globe with which we have not been 
familiarized by novelists within the last thirty or forty years. The 
romantic literature of the Malay Archipelago alone has grown to im- 
pressive dimensions, and of late Miss Grimwood has introduced us to 
the sinister magic of New Guinea. But so far West Africa, if not 
exactly a terra incognita to the romancer, has received little attention. 
For this neglect there are some tolerably obvious reasons, of which the 
climate is probably the chief. The conditions of life on the West Coast 
do not conduce to romance, as it is interpreted by most practitioners of 
fiction, and there is little to correspond to Anglo-Indian society. Yet, 
as readers of the late Miss Mary Kingsley’s books—which are more 
interesting and entertaining than most novels—will readily admit, 
there is no lack of material ready to the hand of amateurs of the exotic, 
and we welcome in Mr. Adams a writer who has turned to excellent 
account his first-hand experience of natives, traders, and officials. But 
the story has a psychological as well as a local interest, as the title 
indicates. For in Tarleton, the soldier and leader of Hausas, wo 
are introduced to a man who has been soured by disappointed 
expectations of fortune, and, in the beginning of the period in 
which we encounter him, is tantalized by the news of his unsym- 
pathetic stepbrother’s dangerous illness. On his return to Accra 
he is torn in two between the dreams of what he could do if ho 
were a rich man and the call of professional ambition. Waiting for 
0, Baie cad Howur, Ly W. UM. Adams. Loudou: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
(6s. net. 
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dead men’s shoes is proverbially unsatisfactory, but with Tarleton 
the right to wear them has an even more disastrous effect. The news 
of his brother’s death reaches him as he is sickening with fever, and 
so far unhinges him—not with grief, for he never made any pretence 
to fraternal affection—that ho offers his impecunious civilian colleague 
a large sum of money to take his place as leader of an important expe- 
dition. This was utterly unlike the normal Tarleton, who had established 
a tremendous reputation among the Hausas, who were proud of him, and 
had the greatest faith in his leadership and belief in his luck. It was 
not the auri sacra fames, but the sudden possession of it, coinciding 
with an attack of fever, that threw him off his balance. It is a curious 
problem, and there are some strange instances in real life of men in whom 
tho African climate seems to have induced a sudden and temporary 
insanity—to the ruin of their careers. But the true interest of the story 
is, after all, not psychological. It resides in the excellent and faithful 
picture of the voyage out; in the chronicling of the humours, dis- 
comforts, and dangers of official life ; and in the excellent portraits of 
representative types of governors and governed. The contrast between 
Tarleton, the soldier, and Ward, the civilian, is clearly shown in the 
following passage. After speaking of Tarleton’s hold on tho fighting 
Mohammedans, Mr. Adams continues :— 

“With the negroes, natives of the Gold Coast, fetish worshippers 
steeped in superstitions of all kinds, he had no sympathy at all, and 
did not think that their manners and customs were to be treated with 
consideration, either on account of their antiquity or because they were 
s0 real to the people who cherished them. He took too much 
interest in his work and new life to sit down quietly and let things 
happen in their usual course. He desired the abolition of native 
customs, and tho introduction of civilized ideas. As far as ho 
was a representative at all he stood for the new school which saw 
no good in the old, either in its ways or methods.... No one 
menor | liked Tarloton, every one liked Ward. Whereas, as has 
veen said, the former had a contempt for the native that hardly 
admitted of his disliking them, the latter had so curious a sympathy with 
them, ho might almost have been one himself. So far from being 
giad to seo a king or chief in trouble, in the hope that some kudos might 
zeerue, he would go to any inconvenience to save the black man from 
getting into hot water. And this without any thought of advancement 
tor himself. In consequenco the natives were very fond of him, and he 
bore a great reputation among them, even as Tarleton did among 
his Hausas; they came to him with many curious complaints, and 
nothing, so long as it was genuine, was too small to interest him.” 
Mr, Adams, as we have said, evidently knows the country at first hand, 
but it is rather surprising to be told that the “ new school ” sees no good 
in the old, and desires the wholesale abolition of native customs. 
This, however, does not affect the story, which is full of incident and 
excitement, and reveals in Ward’s young wife a delightful and plucky 
English girl who camo out to Africa against the wishes of her husband 
and family, and proved herself a real heroine. There aro also a most 
diverting negro handmaiden and an unimpressive, insignificant, and 
unlucky Belgian trader, whose kindness and gentleness of heart the 
admirable Mrs. Ward was the first to recognize. 





The Battle of Flowers. By Mrs. H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Stacpoole has cultivated a style of writing which 
is hard, preciso, and unattractive. She will have no pleasant uncer- 
tainty in her book, no untested depths in her characters. “ Jubal was 
in love with Jane Candon. . . . He had fallen in love with Jane 
Candon at first sight, he had been in love with her ever since the first 
moment of their meeting.” This hardness has, indeed, a certain virtue, 
for the writer has chosen a subject which might most easily be treated 
with sontimentality. A blind man is intimately friendly with two 
women: Miss Flyte, who devotes herself to him, is unselfish and ropul- 
sively plain; Jane is pretty, capable, and wealthy. The man recovers 
his sight (all the medical problems in Mrs. Stacpoole’s book are, by 
tho way, obligingly simple). Which girl will he choose? The pub- 
lishers tell us that here is the main theme of the story. As a matter 
of fact, there are several plots in the book, all of about equal interest : 
of an interest which is, we regret to say, by no means absorbing. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
{Notice in this column does not necessarily precludz sudsszusn! review.] 


British Incomes and Properly. By J. C. Stamp. (P. 8S. King. 
12s, 6d. net.)—It would be a refinement of cruelty to set anybody 
to read through these five hundred pages unless he were one of 
the few who enjoy statistics and their manipulation. Mr. Stamp 
deals with our public and private incomes and property theoreti- 
cally, historically, and statistically, but entirely from the tax- 
gatherer’s point of view. His minute criticism of the voluminous 
economic articles and books of recent years is mainly dostructive. 
Mr, Mallock and Sir Leo Chiozza Monoy, for instance, appear to have 
written so much that is wrong that one wonders whether there can 
bo anything left in their writings that is true. There is less than 
one would expect of political interest. A chapter headed “ The Taxable 
Capacity of Ireland” raises hopes of an authoritative statement upon 
the fairness of the incidence of taxation, but we are disappointed. The 
oaly opinion that Mr. Stamp gives upon the controversy is that “ Ireland 
is seriously undervalued.”’ The most depressing effect of the book is 
the general emphasis upon the fact that nearly all assessment and 





i 
<, however laborious and skilful 


* 
© 


valuation is untrustworthy guesswor 


the conjectures, and therefore a bad basis for taxation, though alterna. 
tives might be worse. As a book of reference Mr. Stamp’s volume will 
probably be extremely valuable, even outside Somerset Hous, 


Freedom's Battle. By J. F. Worsley Boden, M.A. (Hugh Rees 
2s. 6d. net.)—A reprint of a number of “ historical essays occasioned 
by the Great War.” Of special interest is “ A Plea for Nationality.” 
“ The true nationality,” says Mr. Worsley Boden, “ discloses itself in a 
national self-respect, unconscious of any national mission of aggressive 
conquest, but quick to resist with the force of arms the gtasping ambj. 
tions which can lay no claim to the support even of the doctrine of 
‘legitimacy.’”” Another particularly attractive essay is that entitled 
«A Chapter of Ancient Imperialism,” dealing with the war between 
Athens and Sparta, when “ a Power almost wholly naval was opposed 
to a Power almost wholly military.” 


The growing number of students of Russian may be glad to know 
of a new Grammar of the Russian Language compiled by a competent 
scholar, Mr. Leonard Magnus (John Murray, 5s. not), and of a Practical 
Pocket Dictionary of the Russian and English and English and Russiay 
Languages, by J. H. Wisdom and M. Murray (A. Melrose, 6d.). And 
for exercises in translation they may find useful Humorous Stories, by 
A. P. Chekhoff, edited by D. Bondar (Effingham Wilson, 2s. net), Thig 
is a small selection of stories each followed by a vocabulary, 

* : 

The South Downs. By “A Tramp.”—A practical little guide to the 
South Downs, published by the London, Brighton, and“South Coast 
Railway, and to be obtained at London Bridge Station (1s. 3d. and 
7d.). The descriptive notes are attractively written, and among other 
things give “ hints as to the best and easiest way of reaching the finest 
view points and of exploring tho recesses.” 


New Eprrion.—A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited by L 
Whibley. (Cambridge University Press. 21s. net.)—This monument 
of scholarship, so vastly different from anything cbtainable a quarter 
of a century ago, has reached a third edition, in which, among other 
additions, place is found for treatises on ethnology, bronzes, and 
jewellery. The admirable contributions of Sir Richard Jebb have 
been revised by Sir John Sandys, and much else has been done to 
bring the whole up to date, 





Books or Rerrrence.—The Foreign Office List, 1916. (Harrison and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here are recorded, as usual, particulars of the 
men and stations under control of the Foreign Office in London and ia 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services abroad, with the Naval and 
Military Attachés. There are maps and records of service, The 
special Departments that have been opened and staffed since the war 
began include a War Department, Parliamentary, Contraband, Prisoners 
and Aliens, Prize Court, News, and Foreign Trade Departments.—— 
The India Office List, 1916 (same publishers, 12s. 6d. net), gives full 
particulars of the India Office and the Civil and Military Services in 
India, the British and native administration, and the poor relics of the 
Indian Marine. It scems better indexed than The Foreign Office List. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—~—— 


Book of German Verse from Luther to Liliencron, er 8vo (H. Milford) 
Bullens (D, K.), Steel and its Heat Treatment, 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Cadman (S. P.), The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and thelr Movements 
John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John Henry Newman, 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 
Candler (P.), Testore: the Komance of an Italian Fiddle-Maker (Dent) net 
Cary (E. R.), Geodetic Surveying, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Clifford (W. G.), The Ex-Soldier, by himself, cr 8vo (Black) net 2 
Drake (M. & W.), Saints and their Emblems, follo...... (T. W. Laurie) net 
Edwards (Elicen), Modern Physical Culture for Women and Girls, cr 8vo 
(Lothian Book Pub. Co.) net 
Eldridge (P. Z.), A Pastoral Year, cr 8vo (F. & E. Stoneham) net 
Fletcher-Vane(F.), Principles of Military Art for Officers of All Ranks (Dent) net 
Garner (Mildred), Harmony, cr 8vo (Duckworth) 
Hadley (H. E.), A Manual of Practical Physics, cr 8vo ..........(Macmillan) 
Hamilton (Mary Agnes), Dead Yesterday, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Holland (L. B.)}, The Garden Bluebook, roy 8vo 
Hyne (C. J. C.), Captain Kettle on the War-path, cr 8v0.......... (Methuen) 
Interpolated Six-place Tables of the Logarithms of Numbers and the Natural 
and Logarithmic Trigonometric Functions, 8yo » man & Hal!) net 
Jackson (C. E.), The Place-Names of Durham, 8vo ....(Allen & Unwin) net 
Keyes (F. G.) and Brownlee (R. B.), The Thermodynamic Properties of 
Ammonia, roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Krapp (G. P.), The Rise of English Literary Prose. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
Lennox (Agnes Gordon), Brownie, cr 8vo Lane 
Maccas (L.), German Barbarism: a Neutral’s Indictment, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) not 
M'Millan (W.), Scottish Symbols: Royal, National, and Eccl oo os +s 
or) ne’ 
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Marchant (J.), Alfred Russel Wallace: cences, 2 vols. 
roy 8vo Cassell) net 
Martin (G. M.), A Warwickshire Lad: the Story of the Boyhood of William 
Shakespeare, cr 8vo es mae net 
Martin (L. A.), Texi-Book of Mechanics: Vol. VI., Thermodynamics, cr 8v 
(Chapman & Hall) ne 
Mayers (E. C.), Admiralty Law and Practice in Canada (Rweat & Marwell) n-* 
poyse (Ethel Colborn), One of Our Grandmothers (Chapman & Hall) net 
earl (R.), Modes of Research in Genetics, er Svo (Macmillan) net 
Pease (E. R.), The History of the Fabian Socicty, cr 8vo (Fifield) net 
Pendered (Mary L.), The Secret Sympathy, cr 8vo ....(Chapman & Hall) net 
Rashdall (H.), Conscience and Christ, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Richards (E.), Glory and Honour, cr 8vo.............. (A. H. Stockwell) net 
Richardson (Dorothy), The Joy of Youth, cr 8vo (Lowell) net 
Rod (E.), White Rocks, cr 8vo (Palmer & Hayward) 
Rolfs (P. H.), Subtropical Vegetable-Gardening, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 
Rose (J. H.), Nationality as a Factor in Modern History, cr 8vo (Rivington) net 
Sacrament (The), by L. L., er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Shakespeare's ACI, SOMMCE .evesecevcceccesseseeseccvesee(Gy Falkner) net 
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ks (E.), Poems, cr CE BVO cccccccccccccccccees eT & Jackson) net 2/6 
ith } i) Economic Moraiisin, UD sichscteodcas (Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
8m J.¥ 4 ), The Kingdom of Heaven as Seen by Swedenborg (Dent) net 3, 
okes (A AN ‘rat Jesus Christ Thought of Himself, cr 8vo..(Macmillan) net 4/6 
han (R. iL.), The Individuality of Saint Paul, cr 8vo...... (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Birachan OF), Industrial Law, 8V0..........000:-2000+sccesees (Black) net 10/0 
Jyton ( C. B.), An Economie Geography of the British Be ay! cr 8vo 
Thi er & Stoughton) 3/6 
pute to the Genlus of William Shakespeare : Programme of a Performance 








Trituvrury Lane Theatre on May 2, 1916, 4to...... (Macmillan) net 12/0 
verrill (A. H.), The Real Story of the W haler, 8vo. -(Appleton) net 7/6 
Von Higel (F.), The German Soul, cr 8vo ..............see++e0- (Dent) net 2/6 
Wade (F. B.), Diamonds: the Factors that Govern their Value....(Putnam) net 6/0 
Wallace (R.), Nervous Disorders of Modern Life, cr 8vo ........ (Newnes) net 2/6 
Warr (C. L), The Unseen Host: Stories of the Great War ....(A. Gardner) net 3/6 

wills (G. 8. V.), Vegetable Histology, cr 8VO...........++++- {Simpkin) net 2/6 
Wonderful ‘Love, e, by oe. cr 8vo $0 ebeseeeseestcevoceceeecces - (Mills « Been) 6/0 

Li BERTY-SI LK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT ETREET, LONDON. 


ao 
i R is al Samples and illustrated list fost free 


COLLARS 
Ry Aptoiniment to ther & SHIRTS 


Majesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P, Donegall Place BELFAST 


a, | DENT’S WATCHES ANcCLOCKS 
BY SPECIAL | Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 


| Yritish Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
APPOINTM ENT to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. | 








nometers. The only Graad Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
hips’ Compasses, 
| NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
| E. DENT and CQ, Ltd.,, 
| Makers of tho Great Westminster Clock, Dig Ben. 
TRADE-MARK. _ _81 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 


‘GREEN and ABBOTT. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 | REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

| HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Gerrard PABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





A Goed Investment for WAR SAVINGS 


is afforded by a Scottish Widows Fund Endowment Assurance. 
Resides providing for old age, and for pene yn in the event of 
earlier death, a further advantage {s secured in the rebate on 
Income Tax which is allowed up to one-sixth of income in most 
ases. It should te remembered also that the full amount of 
he Poticy is at all tlmes ready to mect the contiaually iacreasing 
Death Duties. 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 

THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Funds 22 Millions. Claims Paid 44 Millions. 
WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S BOOKLET. 

HEAD OFFICE: 


9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Menager ang Actuary.) 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.C., and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 





CLAIMS PAID .................05+ £126,000,co00. 
TO LET OR FOR SALE © 


Wests Wats s. 


TO LET, FURNISIIED, for az y period, a charming oll Welsh Plas, erecte 1 about | 
1660, well furnished with genui e furniture. It oceupics a really delichtful 
Position, commanding views u in Suowdonia, Near church, village, 
station, and sea, Ten bedroc (15 beds), bathroom (h. and c.), 3 sitting-rooms, 
eervants’ hall, aan usual domesi Charming old ter 
@ardens; fine stone-built garden room, furnished. 5 tion believe } 
excellent watcr supply. Lodge at entrance 499 acres z. 
in pl uty. Golf. Possession at once. Rent according to period. Butler and wife 
weuld manage for small family or assist.—Further information, photos, and plan of | 
district, from Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL, & CO., 24 Ryder Street, St. James's 
on: wi o be uve recently inspected the property and thoroughly recommend it. 

‘ * ‘ ‘ 
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TNO LET, Fi UI RNISHE D,  Walton-o on- Tha ames , Surrey, for six 
months or a year, nicely furaished. Six to seven b rooms three reception- 
tooms. lounge hall, tiled bathroom and Te ual offices. Small well-stc ocked garden. Can | 
be seen by appoint me nt any day, Sundays In 1. Rent 5 guineas a week or near 
Otier,— Apply CAPTAIN ALLPXEss, Clovelly, Rydens Avenue, Walton-oa-Thames, 




















UBAIENED HOUSE TO LET, 12 miles from Torquay, on 
the moor. 3 sitting, 5 bedrooms, dressing-room, servants’ attics; large 
garden, coachhouse and stabling. 
7 guineas summer months, less for long let. 
Box No. 776 The @ Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, WC, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
GECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 


The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of SCIENCE 
MISTRESS, to begin work in September, Subjects: BOTANY and GEOGRAPHY. 
Initial salary. £120. 

Degree and experience essential. 

Forms of application to be obtained from the CLERK of the GOVERNORS, and 
Derehas returned by 29th May, 1916,to Mr. A. E. WHITBY, 14 Cemetery Koad, East 

reham. 


EAD-MISTRESS WANTED 
FOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN YORKSHIRE, 

Well-to-do district, away from coast; schoolhouse frechold, specially built, fully 
furnished, or would be let at low inclusive rent. or sold at ‘times price as goin 
concern; goodwill free; hostel might be rented; good opening for qualified a | 
experienced ladies with ‘capital. — Address 3201, WILLIAMS’S ADVERTISEMENT 
OFFICE 8, Pradford. 


E UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


i. 
APPOINTMENT OF “LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER IN RUSSIAN. Salary £300 
per annum. 
Applications must be sent in by June Ist. Further antic may be obtaine] 
fro: na W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, “ST. ANDREWS.—WANTED D, in 
b September, a thoroughly experienced HISTORY MISTRESS. Oxford or 
Cambridge Honours preferred. Salary £120-£150, non-resideut, according to qualifi- 
cations. —AP lie cations to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ws TED.—Good-class CONNECTION or HOME SCHOOL 

for DELICATE GIRLS in the South of England, preferably country place 
near popular resort. Purchaser has ample capital.— Write [full particulars to Mr, 
A.V. wa SY, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assoriation, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, 
Stranc V .C 


| OUSE KEEPE R, diser was zed from 10 a.m. on, , desires | HOU SE- 
. HOLD or BUSINESS WORK. Good needlewoman, understands bo><- 
we [Excellent References.—-Apply “ Hi.” 7 Bedford Gardens House, CampJva 
W: ANTI 2D, ‘TWO GENTLEWOMEN as COOK-HOUSE- 
KEEPER and HOUSE-PARLOURMAID, country; small family: {490 
and £30. —Bex Xo, 775, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

















‘. 2. = F-B. Be 
) WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR. *_Trained Workera are wanted. Real 
“ CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present ope nings for educated women, Price Is. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Emp cage nt of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
— — Soa 


LECTURES, Gc. 


rNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

. WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by ths Board of Education as a 
Training College for Sccondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (Lendon), Litt.D. (Dubl in); Classic: val Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a ye professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cor- 
tificate (Theory and Pri *) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 —— and 65 guincas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training Co liege, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridze. 




























“MRESHAM LE CT U TR 2S. EASTE rR TE ERM, “1916, 
The Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy, 
MR. ARTHUR R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S,, 
will deliver a course of four Lectures on 
THE MILKY WAY and the CLOUDS OF MAGELLAN 
on Tuesday the 9th, Wednesday the _ Thursday the 11th, and Friday the 12th 
of May, 
at Six o'clock in the Eventin 
at GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHAL L STREET, L.C, 
Lectvre I.—The Milky Way a3 a whole. 
LEctcere 11.—Characteristiec details of the Milky Way. 
Lecture Ill.—The Clouds of Magellan, 
Lecture 1V.—The Sidere: 1 
ADMISSION 13 FRE E. 















] STF [E L D COLLEGE (University of London),—Principal, 
; —~ A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Ams and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.— Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
30 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a yeer 
= offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May,—ict 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hamystead, N.W. 


} OYAL HOLLOWAY 


COLLEG E. ° 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to 
£50, and several Bursarie not more than £30, tenable for three years at the Coliege, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from June 26th to 
July Ist, 1616. Names must be entered before May 27th, 1916. 


OUTHPORT -HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEG B. 
S President -Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. _ Principals—-A. ALEXANDER, 
R.G.S nd Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical po aenend 
oat exp rienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, Including a Swedish 






















Mis fr om the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
rain Selentifie Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical ics. Heaith Studcats received in residen Me «ical supervision 

Refer vermitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Ilona. Viscoun adstons, the Hon, 
ana Rev. HE. Lyttelton D.D.—Furtier particulars from the 31 STAKY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
r VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TR AINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students ara 
train 10d in thi College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The course of contain extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gyrapastics on the Swedish System, Maszaze, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, £c. ‘ io 
~ TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL ANI ATTRACTIVE | CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYS! CAL TRAINING AND 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, ofiers a full teachers’ training in 


, &e. Swedish Gymnastics, Dane ‘ing, Games, Swimming, Nygiene, 





Vinysical Cultus 


Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fecs, £110 per annum, GOOD PO3SIS 
OLTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 
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YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


COLLEGE, 
Trustees: 
Sir GELORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNF ERMLINE. 
The macnn £33 ny SALISBURY, 
Miss M. H. MEADE, D. ‘A. PiMoral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stock! nol). 

Tho College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
@re prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Sw edish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anato: ny, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymn: rstics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood, The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, ia a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Vurther particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





rANHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained a3 Children’s Nurses. Babies In residence, 

VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 

younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Princip al fully trained Hospital Nurse, 


ewes § EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 


WEST KENSINGTON. Traiting College for Teachers. Chairmaa, Rt. 
4on. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


PRIVATE _TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH —Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
pnd cther Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Appiy, Stirling 
House, , Manor toad, Bournemouth. 


ote PERMANENTLY CURED.—Aduits and Boys 
taken in Residence cr as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 
A. ©. SCHNELLE, 1106 Bedford Court Mausions, London, W.C. 











free from Mr. 
Estab. 1905. 


GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 
N 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill. ” Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Aterature, and Music specialitics. Careful attention given to health and the 
= evelopment of character. 
Good garden and ficld for games. 


Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
esults, References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
b: sring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, lon. Sec., C.MLS., and 
others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 
NROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.— ‘* PINEHURST.” 
Fe COUNTRY SCHOOL for SORES —Shoue in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 3 t above sea lev 
Principal—Miss H. NEILD, M. A. viet), Class Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNEL L (rs sined by Mm ¢. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


YT. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ‘ST. ANDREWS.—Three Entrance 
Scholarships of the annual value of £69, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable 

our years, will be awarded on the result of an Examination to be held at the 
heol in July. Preference wiil be given to the daughters of professional men and 
ers in H.M. Service.—Further particulars on application to the HEAD- 


STRESS. 
sy T- MARGARET’S SCHOOL, , HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss AL 1c 2 J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) aud of es Maria Grey Trainiug College. 
Te! 


70 Harrow. 
1 IN \COLN GIRLS’ HI: 1H 2, HOOL.—A SCH 
4 offered oo, cover Boarding Fees during se 




















101, ARSHIP is 
hool life. Candic oO 
resideat in the City of Limcola. Ex 
21st articulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRE 
10t be aw ardad ur less a sufi: ciently high standard is atts ained. 


S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NLAR STIRI 
LOARDING SCHOOL FOR IKLS. — Exi 
uated infand on the Main Line be stwe on Edint 
al Education on Mo 
{ TERM BEGAN oa WE E 
and full parti ieulars ¢ on application to the HEAD- MISTR ESS 


Sj 7 HILDA Ss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SERTON, MIDLOTIIIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Ks cautifully situat ountry away from anything to attract hos le aircraft. 
n, Preparation for pub! : 2 
tics, All Games, Riding 
ONLY BOARDERS TAKEN, Pros} 


} IGHFIELD, sess LANE, 
icipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Priv: a he. atial School for Girls. 
Bcholarship, =a three years, on application to Principal. 


cae le. * Watford | 616.” 
“ALVERN 


on Wetaestey, 
Pchoia rst up wi 


om PRINCIPAL, 
WATFORD. 











L8’ COLLEGE. 
di esd 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 


e held on JUNE 27th and 25th. 
‘or further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Ivydene Tall, Malvern. 
ONOMY has 
I cal = 


GIR > ¢ 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL OF “DOMESTIC E 
Vacancies for My or Two more Giz!s over 17. ‘Thoro s 
homelike conditions, in beautiful countr Facilit ies fo r 
) g° = m, EG. ing special studies. — Addr esa, “* D. 8.,” C/ > Paton's s, 143 p merce 
treet, London, E 


t hs RSEY LADIES’ 
e 


Good Substitute for Contine 





COLLEGE, HELIERS, JERSEY 
J utal School; speciai facilitic 3 for le arning French, 
xs well as full range of ail other subjects ; poarding f¢ ees moderate; good and liberal 
dict; heaithy loc ality ; games, €c., in own grounds; sea- bathing. —For Prospectus 
a arly to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Londen), Principal. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 

incipals: Miss CHUD LEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

-rate Modern Education. Fremises specially built for a & tl. 

roe Playing-fields and Rink, Lacrosse, Hockey, Ten “ts Cricket, Swimming, &c, 

tmmer Term began May 4. Fels. : ‘Eastbourne 103 

rP\HE GRANG E, BU ‘XTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough gencral education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 

may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 

branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Trep. 
Principals, the Misses DODD. 

Limited. 





for Exams. 
I j\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, — 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUN G, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universitics; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBLB, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus irom the HEAD- MISTRESS, 





he 
(4 saeKwar SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. VON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { _ MOLYR AUK. MA. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds 
Healthy situation; high position. Feces from 60 guineas, - “ iz acres, 


Sa 
lower SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SUMMER TERM BI N ON THURSDAY, MAY 
Teil.: 7 Grayshott. 


FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress— Miss L. SILCOX, 
SUMUT Ro TERM BEG AN M AY 


SCHOOLS AND ‘COLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A A, NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for thig 
book, which contains in a concise form the ool Regulations, with full illustrated 
descrip tion of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.— Publica. 
tion Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, 
Li or idon, Ww. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June €ih, 7th, and Sth, 1916, for about SEVEN OPEN SCHOI ARSHIPS, 

viz. :—Two of £85 per ann., and four or five varying in amount from £60 to £33 

perann. In addition to the Scholarsh! ps same HOUSE EXHIBITIONS are offered, 

—Further particulars, and Entry Forms @6@ Which application shoull be made 

before May 30th, can be obtained from the Head-Master, Mr. R. H. OWEN, The 
School House, Uppingham. 





4th. 





5TH. 


Boys’ 








J, =iGuToON PARK 


near READING. 


SCHOOL, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 

For full particulars ) appl ly to The HEAD-MASTER. 
) ee Oe | ° 2 8’? ae 

Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
hysical and C hemic al Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Dep: urtment. 
Thi ustrated | Pros] vectus On & DP lication. 


‘T. EDMUND’S ~ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. Por ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, 
For Prospec tus write to Rev. Ww. ¥. 








&e. 
BURNSIDE, M.A. , Head-Master. 
oO OT HAM 8 ¢ HO OL, 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


Amend - ‘TREE, B.A. 


. History and Practic 


apr pared : 
(Certificate of Distin 
L ducation, 


Frcll particulars of the Schocl may be o a from the HEAD-MASTER 
Bootham School, York 


BEES uRK ———— SCHOOL, 
31 


sENE ee ‘ aration or Unive 
Scien tune a Medical Life. Suce on 


ART HUI 
S >¢ of 





HERTS. — Head - Master, 
rsities, Army and Navy, 
tr Senicr School and fe 
Navy. Sch hree b : a a for Boys 
under I f 10}, Jt + 0 WE oo 
ment h us se parate houses, tea life end 5 


sINGDON SCHOOL, ~ School r i 
i Highly a ral: fied st aff. R rs £75 to Oxford, 
z Chapt aboratcrics, Gymni a Cue, 

~— Athletics, . wing, O.T.C, 53 
y—APPIY, Ww. DY, M.A., Th A 


{ORK SE PETER’S SCHC¢ OL .—Open 

£50 to £15 for Boarders—one reserved for son : lergy 
for the sons of Office rs, and Day § 
for on May é 30t1 i and ; sist. The FE 
own Scho aM, pervision can be 
froi n S. M. Y 


IU G B 3 
Res lifvin 


SCHOL ARSHIPS 

and one 
e competed 
e Candidate's 


“SCHOLARSHIPS. 
by at _ 


lll take place on Monday, 
begia = Tucsday, May 30th— 


‘he following additions! Scholarships are offered :— 

1) A RALPH EVE RS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to SONS OP 
OFFICES killed or disabled in the War. 
(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, open to 
eng OF OFFICERS, with preference to sons of those killed or disabled is 


the War. - tab ARG SOOT Sts nae arin Re BS ce 

ReAviNe S< sCHOOL, BERKSHIBE,. 
Mead-Mas G. H. KE ETON, 

rr at Fe 

ssional or Bus ness caresrs. 

dings, ine ing 
m, Swimming Ba ith, and Armoury. 
ticulars apply HEAD-MASTER of 


ate ~Seveat th 

Preparation for Universities, Army 
Sche olarships inclu le two of £1001 » OX 
and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, G) 
Fees from £56 to £55 per ‘annum.—For full 
IURSAR 

“Rictoths SCHOOL, BRUTON, 

An Examination forTOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
Sth. and 6th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-M AS 


i LV E RN Ce & & 
= OLARSHI?P EXAMINATION, May 50th, 31st, and June ist. 
i £87, five or more of £50, five or r 80 (£21 for Day Boys) per an num 
( r award o tt 2 boy who does best in Ex 
ncil Nominations, £12 per 


Form M 
y Leavt 


“SOMERSET, 


be heldon July 4a, 





EG E-— 
Onc or two 
a 


fi2 for cne yes 


} 3 
Lb» ions, nu } 

be rd¢ wh » well but fai! to obtain a Scholarship.—For full rarticulaas 
a 


ly to the 1 HEAD-MAS TER or BUS 


r \HE LEYS SCHOOL, 


Echolarships, &c., £75 (restricted) to “teen offered in July 
Schcols yo 5 or the BURSA 


YHELTENHAM Gé OLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MAY 2320, 24TH AND 25TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Caudidates who are not already in the 
College, whether Senior or Junior Ds = tment, including JAMES OF HER FORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per an with preference for boys born, educa ted 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. also ‘ake MY AND OLD CHELTONIA¥ 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value 
pert abnum are OF yen for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham 





CAMBRIDGE. 


>—Particulars from Publis 











May 6, 1916.] THE 
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—_—_———— 
EDBERGH “ee = we ee 
The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXMIBITIONS will 
held on 30th and 3ist MAY in London and Sedbergh simultaneously, 
Candidates must be under fourteen years ef age on Ist July, 1916, 
For further information apply to Tuz Bursar, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. 


Bi amine to sstane 5 COLLEG E.— 
i 





An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th, 

x Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 

the War have been given to the new ilouse, recently opened under the Head- 

Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 

Perkshire. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
B Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 

Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually In JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 














enne sts’ SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


WELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and Sth. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. _ 


SCHOOL, , HERTS. 








A LDENHAM near ELSTREE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May 1st. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, 
€o,D., Head-Master, ae, 
Geseuse SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 

ECHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
JUNE 6TH AND 7TH. 
Apply to Head-Master’s Secretary. 


Bares we | COLLEGE. 


An Examination wil be held on June Gth and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on appiication to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 

d Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 

BHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service, Special 
ENGINEERING clase for NAVAL CADPTS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


NHERBORN E 8 C HOO L.— 
kK) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to’ Boys 
under 14 and over J2 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 18th and fellowing days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Bherborne, Lx A 2 aS th nthe el Batali 
D eo VBA So @ 2 & 2 eS Fs 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £49, £30, £20 per anium for Boarders, 


For partienlars apply to W. 8S. LEE, M.A., Head-Master, 
- Le Se _ _ — - — —- 


























ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

DEVONSHIRE. Uead-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Scheol. Epecial Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsery for the whole schocl. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
end Clergy. 








- AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

et FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
ephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 









any date. Excellent introductions given.—Teley 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, V 
—— 


SCHOLASTIG AGENCIES. 
QF INTEREST TO PARENTS. 


“TOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive inforr on respecting the best 
Echools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO,, Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
tultants, Recent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


(jHOlcE oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 








Advice free of charge will be given by 

. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 

treet, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926, 
Established 1873. 

ements should be given. 


MESS 
86 Sackville 
Ed 











tional Ag 


cations 
Fuil statement ofr 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilica, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

n intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
y, will be pleased to AID 
their choice by sending (free of che ) prospectuses and TRUST- 
. NFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rongh idea of fees should be given. 

"Phone, write, or cail. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1,108 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. Cd. 900 lilustratious. 

¢. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 

SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 

information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Bomes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
ments (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


‘CHOOLS 
J.P 











.& 

T 
in 
I 















— of feez, &c.) to 
‘T JTORS Besers, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
1 Agents, who are largely responsible for the 





affs of the most important echools 
to supply information 
OfMices—158-1¢2 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 

There are a good many perfectly equippe! :maller Public Schools which give 

® thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

| ater gp will be sent free of charge en application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

trect, London, F.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intendod 
Profeasion if decided upon, 


cult to obtain elsewhere. 
¥. Telephone—1126 Museum. 


1 thus able 
" 











{CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parta) 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &e., 
&c. A detailed stafement of requircments should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 

Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn.. Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., WC. 

(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 

—— —_—== — —w 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage anJ 

Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.), 


MISCELLANEOUS. —E : 
PiLEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or sclection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Strect, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
A THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 


materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. It is comfortable and durable. 

















Write for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAI, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Siiefiteld. 
lie CLES are destroyed at once by Fair's irresistible paste ; 
used and APPROVED in both of the Royal households—Sandringham and 
Marlborou 1ous results guaranteed from one night's use. In 
3d. post free, from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheficld, W. 


tins at 8d “is 3d... 2s. Sd. and 5s. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 







" Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. EROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers, If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


PUBLIC -HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 180 
licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares, Five per cent, paid 
since 1809.—P.1.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


IONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
YSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
EEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.Q 

Patron: H.M. Tux KIno, 
Boldicrs suffcring from nerve jnjuries and shock are being treated, 





MNHE NAT 
T PARAL, 


READERS of this jovrnal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring to 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITILS FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: Tuk EARL oF iakkowby. Secretary: Goprrey I. Hawitrox. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: Yokohema. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Canita! Subscribed - 7 Yen 49,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - ~ - Yen 30,000,000 
Reserve Fund -<- - 7 7 Yeon 20,400,009 


The Seventy-second Half-Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held 
at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 106th March, 1916, when the Directors 
submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, 
aml the Profit and Loss Account for the Malf-year ended 31st December, 10:5, 
which was duly approved, 

BALANCE SHEET. 


JABILITIES, 









Ghatted GeedS Wade cca cccccoeccedeeecesecescesescce - $80,900,000.°¢ 
BUOROEUS WOE « covcccvccoeecceccccccesencosvcceses « 20,000,090.°¢ 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts .........ccceeeecsccees ° 1,350,171.°* 
Wotes Im CiOCUIRMOD 2c cccccccccceccccscccccocccese 7,197,048.° 3 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &.)....cccccecccecccceccs 212,256,084,* ® 
Bills Payable, Bills Fee-discountea, Aci 
other Sums due by the Bank 109,770,120.8 * 
Dividends Unclaimed .........ccsccesecssseees ade 19,210.77 
Amount brought forward from last 1,338,624,* * 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ...........ceseeeee 2,198,092.¢ » 
Yen 384,122,053.* © 
ASSETS 
Cash Account— 
In Hand ..ccccccccccccccssssseses 
At Bamkers ..cccccccccscccsvcscce 
Investments In Public Securities .....eecseeeeeces 
Bills discounted, Loi Advances, &c. 
Bills recciveble and other Sums due to the Bank 
Bullion and Foreign Money .......0eeeeeeee 





Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, 


Yen 384,122,053.3 © 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 


Y. 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Icbate on Dills 
Current, Bad and Doubtiul Debts, Bonus for 


Officers and Clerks, &c. .....eecseeevees vee 17,360,9238,2 7 
To Reeserve Fund .nccccccccccccccsccscccccccccssce 400,000,° © 
To Dividend— ; 

Yeu 6.° ° per Old Share for 249,000 Shares} : 1.200,000.° © 

Yen 1.° © per New Share aa 90 Bee 4 4 
To Balance carried forward to next Account ........ 1.335,716.* ® 


Ry Balance bronght forward 20th June, 1915 ....... 1,338,624.3 ® 
by Amount of Gross Profits for the Hali-year ending a . 
Slst December, 1915 ...ccccccccccccccccscsscces 19,559,020 ° ¢ 
. Yen 20,897,645. * 
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462A—27/6 
His Bootmakcr’s Name 


“ WR TISH you'd give me the name of you 
W bootmaker,”” remarked ove club maa 
to another. ‘ Not that I can afford 
three-guinea boots like yours, these hard 
times, but—” 
Three — guineas,’ laughed the other. 
mi enema -seven and sixpence, you mean.”’ 
“What!” “ Yes, I don’t’ wonder you're 
surprised. They’re Lotus, you see, venapol 
made boots that fit like made-to-measure oue 
Try a Sa for yourself and be as pleased as 


Lotus 


etters: Totus Limited, Sta%or! 
Makers of Lotus and Dea Boots. ' Ageats everywhere 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Lebel. Mild and Medium 


6: TT: 
ond Pee 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front ab 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


~~ 
+ 


+ <2 + <P + oP + a + a + em + em + a 6 a + a + em 6 tm + ae te tet 








TA Oe eer ear 


Issued by Tne imperiai Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 
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BRITAIN WANTED MEN 


and Naticnal Refuges O'd Boys have responded 

to the Call. Soms hav ealroady given their lives, 

Others are in 100 Br:tish Rog ments, 2,200 have 

joined the Royal Navy, and %, 400 have entered 
the M srchant Service, 


WE NEED VOUR GIFTS 


Our Expenses have increased ow:ng tothorisein 
the cost of food. 1.200 Boys and Girls are being 
maintained, and funds aro urgently needed. 


NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN, and the TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA,’ 


London Officers: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.-C. 
Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Ch: irman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 














WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is building up 


THE NATION’S MANHOOD. 
20,500 CHILDREN RECEIVED AND SHELTERED, 
4,677 NOW IN THE HOMES. 


The cost of keeping this large family 
is @ great anxi ety in War Time. 
£13 will maintain a child for a yoar. 


Gifts gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
PReBeNDARY Ruvo tr, Old Town Hall, Kennington ~Rd., London, 8.8 
Cheques, &., crossed and payable to “ Waifs: and Strays.” 


FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock of Furniturs fn Londos 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality ani Desiga. 


SPRIGGS & Co., i+a., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 





To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


y i (Seed of Strength) 


Visom is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablots 1s. 6d. 5 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a groat restorative. 


The Powder ia sold in tins at 18. €¢., twico tho sizo 2s. 64. 
four times the size 4s., eight times the quantity 78. 6d. Sond 
postcard for free samplo and descriptive booklet. 


Should you find any difficulty in = Visem, the Pro- 
prietors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care het be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are dosired. 


oT. IVEL Ltd., Dept. 6 hesamenan Depot), _ Battersea Park, 8.W. 


a How TO MAKE MONEY W!TH YOUR PEN." P 
Post free, Sevenpence. 
THE CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, £trand, Londoa. 
Indispensabie to all who h ope to earn money by Writing. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 


Read his ete pooms: I. Ths Epic cf tha Empire (Britain’ 3 National epic 
m).—ti. The Human Epic.—t!!l. The Epic of God and the Devil: and 
other Epics. 2a. 6d. each. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt 


E. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, Harton GaRDEX, EC. 
— oe 





READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


—_— — 


To hold Six Numbers, 23. each. By post, 23. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Ojfico, 


1 Wellington Street. Strand. 
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URIC ACID AND HEALTH. 





HOW THE GOUTY HABIT IS FORMED. 





It is now universally accepted as a definite fact that gouty suffering 
js directly duo to the presence of an excess of uric acid in the system, 
and we are confronted with the startling knowledgo that this all- 
powerful agent for evil is naturally and constantly produced within 
the body. 

“ Flow, then,” it may be asked, “‘ does any person escape gout ?” 
The answer is simply that the work of uric acid Cestruction and 
elimination by tho liver and kidneys is an equally norma! and 
regular process with its natural formation. So long as there is no 
over-formation and the liver and kidneys are perfectly sound and 
healthy, there is no retention of uric acid. Indulgence in unsuitable 
gout-proveking foods, sedentary habits or occupations, and a score 
of customs inseparable from modern conditions of life, result in the 
production of uric acid in abnormal! quantities, so that the liver and 
kidnoys, perfectly healthy though they be, cannot destroy and 
The samo thing happens, of course, when the liver or 





expel it. 
kidneys become weakened or impaired, and so incapable of dealing 


adequately even with the normally formed quantity of uric acid. 


HARBINGERS OF GOUT. 


It will bo news to many, opposed to experience as this fact may 
geem to be, that gout does not come on its victims unawares, Almost 
invariably heralds of its approach appear in the form of indigestion, 
liver torpidity, headache, flatulence, heartburn, and acidity. When 
such symptoms appear and persist at about the ago of thirty-five, 
especially in those who have a gouty family history, they are sure 
precursors of gouty invasion. 

Then come “ gouty twinges,” pains, aches and stiffness in limbs 
and joints, irritation of the skin, general bodily discomfort or 
malaise, mental deprossion, and irritability of temper. These 
symptoms furnish clear evidence that impregnation of tho system 
with uric acid has reached an advanced stag». 

In duo time uric acid works its way into the joints, the deposits 
growing larger and denser until the whole joint is embedded, as it 
were, in a mass of concrete ; enlargement, inflammation, and tender- 
ness ensue, free movement is impossible, whilst dull, grinding 
aches or sharp, piercing pain soon afford constant warning of the 
presence of growing uratic deposits, This very prevalent form of 
gouty suffering is known as rheumatic, chalky, or chronic gout, or 
theumatoid arthritis. Other varieties which space does not permit 
us to describe are gouty rheumatism and lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, 
kidney stone and gravel, and gouty eczema. All these are the result 
of uric acid invasion. 


THE ONLY WAY OF RELIEF. 


Persistence in the use of Bishop’s Varalettes results in the last trace 
of uric acid being washed out of the body, and the system conse- 
quently rendered gout free. Bishop’s Varalettes neutraliso uric 
acid and convert the dense uratic deposits into a harmless soluble 
compound. This is an acknowledged chemical fact. Thus safely 
and efficiently is gouty suffering, even in its chronic forms, ended 
by Bishop’s Varalettes. 

It must be remembered that Bishop’s Varalettes are not a hap- 
hazard discovery. They are the resu!t of many yoars’ painstaking 
investigation into the character of uric acid and its most powerful 
solvents, and aro made by an old-established firm of manufacturing 
chemists with the highest possible reputation. Bishop's Varalettos 
are regarded as a sheet anchor by gouty sufferers everywhere. 

Bishop’s Varalettes not only relieve gouty suffering, but they are 
8 successful preventive, as they speedily get ride of tho uric acid as 
fast as it forms, and before it has time to cause serious mischief. 
DIET. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AN ANTI-GOUT 


A great deal can be done in the way of keeping uric acid formation 
under control by judicious dieting. This does not by any means 
imply that one must become an ascetic ; itonly means that asclection 
of foods should be made that are free from uric-acid-forming elements. 
Sufficient variety remains to provide the most fastidious with a 
dainty, nourishing, and palatable dietary that will mect all the 
demands of a healthy eppetite. Just what foods the gouty should 
avoid and what he may freely partake of will be found set out in 
classified order in a booklet published by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelznan Street, N.E. 
A copy will be sent post froo on application to the sole manu- 
facturers of Bishop's Varalettes,asabove. Please ask for Booklet Y. 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


The devastation of Poland is one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war. People who once were well-to-do stand in 
silent, anxious crowds waiting their turn while the soup 
kitchens pass along. Thousands are living in trucks, 
and sleeping on the stone floors of railway stations. Women, 
with children in their arms, have walked hundreds of 
miles to escape the horrors of German invasion, and have 
arrived at their destination so dazed and tired that tho 
joy of seeing a friendly face, or hearing a friendly voice, 
has been denied them. “It is the saddest sight I have 
ever seen,” states a writer, in a letter from Moscow, and 
to all who feel compassion for the victims of the war— 
broken men and women, and starving children—an earnest 
appeal is made to send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. 
The money collected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us over 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 23. Id. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 





COMMITTEES 
have been established ia all the principal Cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
at Petrograd). 
Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 


Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: The LORD DUNEDIN. 


Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 


Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL OF DERBY. 


Hon. Treasurer: 


| EVELEIGH NASH, Esq.,36 King St., Covent Gardon, London. 


Auditors: 
LEONARD G. LANE & CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 





_ Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s., 2s., and 5s. 
(°5 days’ treatment); or may be had from the makers for ls. 3d., 
#3. dd., and 5s. 4d., post free in the United Kingdom, 


64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
| Cheques should be mado payable to “ Great Britain to Poland Fund.” 
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NELSON’S 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
In Monthly Volumes. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net. 


Everywhere recognized as the most authoritative story 
of the war. Everywhere praised as a brilliant military 
history. 


Vol. XI. Now Ready. 


The Struggle for the Dvina, and the Great Invasion 
of Serbia. 

“The story is told without favour or affection: defeat is called 
defeat, and is not distorted by phraseological subtleties into read- 
ing victory. It may be taken as a model of what military history 
should be.”—The Broad Arrow. 


On Sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
London and Edinburgh. 


RARE MUSICAL BOOKS. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co.'s 
Spring Exhibition, consisting of the 
LITTLETON COLLECTION 
of Books illustrating the Development 
of Music Printing, is now open at their 
WEST-END HOUSE, 43 PICCADILLY (Opposite Princes’ Hal). 





OOKS.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 6 vols., illus. by Brangwyn, 
25s.; Pictures from “ Punch,” 8 vols, half morocco, £3 38.; Aleiste 
Crowley’s Collected Works, veilum with silk ties, 21s.; Bayley’s Lost Lan; 
Symbolism, 2 vols., 9s. Od.; Davidson's Stories from the Operas, 3 vo 
Sex Rye, 6s.; Debrett Peerage, &c., 2 vols., 1914, 62. 6d.; “ Punch 
147 vols., £15 15s.; Works of Mrz. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., £3 S3.; B 
Dormant, and Suspended Pecrages, 1831, £1 153.; Ticknor’s History of 
Literature, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Giifillan’s Edition of Pootical Wor! 
epeuscr, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. 6d. Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 Bargai 
If you want a book and have failed to find it clsewhere, try me. ‘Theo lar 
in the Provinces. —-BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., 
OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 
coloured plates, 8€s., cost £10; Trcllope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vois., 203.; 
Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vois., illus., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, 258., cozt 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- 
jJogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. 
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ISSUED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HER Maj 
QUEEN ELENA OF ITALY. 7 


THE BOOK OF ITALY 


Edited by RAFFAELLO PICCOLI, D.Lit. With an Introduetj 
by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 32 Half-tone and Line Dus 
trations and sixin Colour. Cloth, 7s. 6d: net. Also a Fine Edi 
bound in white vellum, with a gilt top, price 2Is. net, 
“The Book of Italy” contains original poems, es: 
short stories dealing with Italy and pocsent-day events, fromm tnt 
greatest living English and Italian writers. It is illustrated With 
numerous reproductions in colour and black-and-white of Original 
works by the leading English and Italian artists, 


The net profits from the sale will be handed over by the Publi 
to the Pro Italia Committee in aid of the Italian Sailors and Soldic 
Families in the United Kingdom, and of the Italian Red Cross, 


Religion in Europe and the World 
Crisis. By CHARLES E. OSBORNE, Author of “The 
Life of Father Dolling.” Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“A book of permanent value .. . One of th st ir 
most timely, and one uf the qnsat wabuahis t tases tt 2 ae See 
—Manchester Guardian, 

The Finances of Great Britain and 
Germany. By E. F. DAVIES. Paper cover, 2d, (post 
free 3d.). 

a ee any ctaguering Dow? got weakening foundations of the credit ¢ 

Murder at Sea. sy ARCHIBALD HURD. Pape 
cover, 2d. (post free 3d.). 

An account of the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ which the author 
regards as a crime without parallel in human history, and of othe 
instances cf the inhumanity of German naval policy. 


The Soul of France: Visits te 
Invaded Districts. By MAURICE BARRES, Mem\e 
de l’Académie frangaise. Paper cover, 2d. (post free 3d.), 


tion, 


In these pages Maurice Barrés pays an eloquent tribute to the 
heroism of tho villagers of Lorraine under tho sufferings of waz 
In a series of pen-pictures he describes his visits to invaded districts 
and tells of the courage and devotion of the inhabitants, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Lrp., 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


MAY, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY AFTER THE WAR. 

By The Right Hon. Sir Joseph Compton-Rickett, MB. 
COALITION OR ——? By Harold Spender 
THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. By J. L. Do Lanessaa 
PUBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL enn IN —_ 

By Y. K. Leon 
A FEW DAYS IN SOUTHERN ITALY. By Jules D sires 
THE CONSCRIPTION OF INDUSTRY. By J. H. Harley 
NATIONAL SERVICE FOR HISTORIANS. By Hubert Hat 
THE SPIRIT OF CO-OPERATION. By Viscountess Wolseley 
THE CONQUEST OF THE CAMEROON. By Edward Bond 
GERMAN WAR LITERATURE. By Thomas F. A. Smith, PhD 
IMPRESSIONS OF A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN. 
3y The Rev. W. W. Holdsworth 
FRANCE AND L’AUTRE GQUERRE. By Sommerville Story 
THE SPIRITUAL ART. By The Count De Soissone 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
POEM: ‘“ YPRES.” By The Hon, Ronald Gorell Barnee 
FROM THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
By J. E. G. De Montmorency 








NINETEENTH CENTUR 


AND AFTER. MAY. 


THE TRIAIS TO COMB. By Dr. Arthur Shadwell 
THE REAL ATMS OF TEE ‘ PEACEFUL.” GERMAN NATION. By J. W. Headiam 
GERMANY AND IRELAND: ‘ ENGLAND’S ACHILLES-HEEL.’ By Walter Siche. 
JONSCIENCE AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
— : By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldom 
THE BLOCKADE AND THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND: A REPLY TO THE’ QUARTERET 
REVIEW.’ By Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong) 
A CLassicaL DraTH Peaxtom. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. (with @ verse 
translation from Ovid by the Rev. M. A. Bayfield» 
ROUSSEAU. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., 02 
THs Hore OF THE FUTURE: AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF 
MORTALITY—AND SCME SUGGESTIONS, By Dr. Mary: 
FIGHTING IN FLANDERS IN 1793-1794: [FROM THE DIARY OF CHARLES H . 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS]. y Mrs. Stirling 
NCE AT TEE PaGrs OF CRABB ROBINSON. By P. P. Howe 
THB EaRLY CAREER OF JOUN CUMIN, ARCHBISuOP OF DUBLIN. “ 
. Fy the Very Rev. the Dean of Welle 
AN UnNWILLING For: SIDELIGHTS ON AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. wh 
By Mrs. Dickinson Perry, 3D 
War FINANCE: THE Focrtn WAR BUDGET. By J. A. BR. Marriot 
How GERMANY CAN PAY. By Francis Gribbi¢, 


London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square, 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


BECAUSE | AM A 
GERMAN 


By HERMANN FERNAU. 2s. 61. not. 


Authorised Translation from the German. 
Edited with an Introduction by T. W. ROLLESTON. 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY 
OF RUSSIA 


By d. Y. SIMPSON, M.A., D.Sc. I ustrated. 6s. net. 
“Sympathetic, helpful, and reassuring.”"—Spectator. 
“ A sane and lucid estimate of a great people.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEMESIS OF 
DOCILITY 


A Study of German Character. 


By EDMOND HOLMES, Author of “ What Is and What 
Might Be ” (now in its 7th Edition). 4s. 6d. net. 

















By the Author of “ Gillespie.” 


BARNACLES 


By J. MACDOUGALL HAY, Author of “Gillespie” 
(now in its 4th Edition). 6s. 
“Should add greatly to the reputation of the author of 
*Gillespie.’ "—Glasgow Herald. 








Theo HAPPY Book. 


JUST DAVID 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER, Author of “ Pollyanna,” “ Miss 
Billy,” ‘* Cross Currents,” &c. 63. 





, 
“The most charming book we have read for many a day.” 
_—ie thodist Times. 








TO RUHLEBEN ‘AND ‘BACK 


By GEOFFREY PYKE. 4th Impression. 43. 6d. net. 


“A most entertaining book.”—Spectator. 


“ ” 
A very fin Gao whory. —_T; 1e8. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4th Impression. 4s. 6d. not. 
“Sunple, unafiected, but deeply moving.”—Daily Graphic. 


SPLENDID RECEPTION OF 
MR. HILAIRE BELLOC’S NEW BOOK 


THE LAST DAYS 
OF THE 


FRENCH MONARCHY 


Te HILAIRE BELLOC, 


Demy Svo, with 50 Illustrations. 128. 6d. not. 
" Chorus of Eulogy from the Press. 
** Fas nation raised to the power of passion.... A most 


charming me usterpieco of narrative.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
on ‘S . . . . . . 
The stvle is stimulating in a high degroe; the 50 illustrations 
} : g in 6 emcay 
afford a complete picture gallery of the period under reviow.” 
, The Ti 
— é tmnes. 
**An intonsely vivid reconstru ti on of the Reign of Torror. 
Mr. Belloc’ a hi storical imegination vitalizes his thome 
marvellously.”’"—Star. 
**Sound and illuminating. ... He is on ground he lovos as 
well as ground he has explored.”’"—Sunday Temes. 








IN THE PRESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. not. 


THE WAR & THE SOUL 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
A Searching Inquiry into the Spiritual Significance of the Groat 
eS, Penetrating, and Humane. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S N OVELS 
A Strong and Invigorating List 


The Great New WAR NOVEL by RIDGWELL CULLUM 


THE MEN WHO WROUGHT 
By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of ‘‘ Tho Son of His Father,” ‘‘ Tho Devil's Keg,” ‘‘ The 
Night Ridors,” &c. 
** Roadors will be able to enjoy a surreptitious visit to a great 
German arsonel; tho stealing of a certain lam Pi the machinations 


of the Gormans to recovor it, and their kidnapping of the heroine. 
A eapital entertainment.” —7 he Times. 


“FOES OF FREEDOM 
By MAY WYNNE, 
Author of ‘‘ Tho Kegent's Gift,” ** Henry of Navarre,” &c. 
*““Dramatio . . . animat ted and intoresting . . . workmanlike 


™r 


siili.’”—Daily ] 


JuST OURSELVES 
By Mrs. GEORGE NORMAN, 
Author of ‘* Tho We ilorful Advonture,” &e. 
“The charming way in wi ich the story is woven, tho odd 
twistings of the plot, the lolight! ful inte tudes... the stroug 
personalitis 1. « th does ox llently.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


BACK TO THE WORLD | 
By MARY WALL. 

** Somo personal distinctive quality, hard to dofine, but indubit- 
ably making for charm, marked Miss Wall’s best-known story, 
‘A Writing Woman’s Romances.’ And the same fragrant quality, 
though touched with an almost unbearable poignancy, is to be 
found in her now work... . It is told in the first person... 

and with tho heart of Pap 0t.”’— Outlool:, 











THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Py V. DOROSHEVITCH. Introduction by STEPHEN 
GRAHAM, 2s, 6d. net. 
“This strong, heart-rending book.”—Country Life. 





FOR ENGLAND 


B iy H. FIELDING-H ALL, oe or of “ Tho Field of Honour,” 
“The Soul of a viet ’ &e. . 6d. not. 


STUDIES IN TUDOR HISTORY 


By W. P. M. en M.A. 6s. net. 





THE RULING CASTE and Frenzied 


Trade in Germany 


By MAURICE MILLIOUD. Introduction by Sir FREDERICK 
. FOLLocE 4s. Gd. not. 





THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA 
sy I. F. HAPGOOD. Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, 
M.A., LL.D. 43. Gd. not. 


—_—— 








SONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 





10 Orange “Siroet London W. 0. 





THE BORDER LINE 
By IRENE BURN, 


Author of “‘ The Unknown Stecorsman.” 


** An Indian story of absorbing interest.”—Daily Graphic. 
**A book that is the product of knowledgo, thought, and e:t.” 
—Srolsman 


—s "READY VERY SHORTLY. 
PENTON’S CAPTAIN 


By M. E. FRANCIS, 
Aut! hor of ‘* Tho Story of Dan,” ** A Daughtor of tho Soil,” 


A CHARMING * PERIOD NOVEL. 


ONE CF OUR GRANDMOTHERS 
By ETHEL COLBORN MAYNE, 
Author of ‘* Tho Fourth Ship,” ‘‘ Things That No One Te ols,” &e. 


¥ A romantic story of great interest 


THE SECRET SYMPATHY 
By MARY L, PENDERED, 


Author of *‘ Plain Jill,” &« c., &e. 








All Librar tes # stoc nek “Chapman and Hall’ s Novels, as they are 
universally recognised as Books that Everyone Aske Lor. 











“CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 


1l Hourietta Stroot, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


2xnp IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


(afterwards the First Earl Granville). PRIVATE 
CORRESPONDENCE between the years 1781- 
1821. Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. In two volumes. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 32s. net. 
** All who value a good book rich alike in events and in characters 
will owe a great debt to Castalia, Countess Granville, for these two 
volumes . . . will take, and hold, a place among the best memoirs 
and biographies of that generation by the side of Creevey and 
Greville.”"—The Times. 
“‘These volumes must take their place amongst the most inter- 
esting and entertaining memoirs of their period . . . and both 
from the social and political point of view have a real value.” 


ARISTODEMOCRACY SS 


From the Great War back to Moses, Christ, and 
Plato. By SIR CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
10s. 6d. net. 
This work, tracing the origin of the War, in the first instance, 
to the Bismarckian policy, contains a picture of the old Germany 
as contrasted with the new, and details a constructive plan for the 
avoidance of war among civilized nations in the future. 


AGRICULTURE AFTER THE WAR 


By A. D. HALL, F.R.S. 3s. 6d. net, 
The Author, who ia one cf #12 Davelopment Commissioners, 
and was a member of the Committee on Food Production, discusses 
in this book the position ef British agriculture after the’war. A 
policy both to provide immediate employment and eventually to 
secure a sufficient production of food at home is outlined, and the 
costs estimated. 


BATTERY FLASHES 


By “WAGGER.” 





2s. 6d. net. 


Brilliant pen-pictures of the experiences of a gunner from raw 
recruit to sergeant with his Battery in action. 
real manner. 


NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


The real thing in the 


(Corrected to 31st January, 1916.) Edited by 
ROBERT YERBURGH, assisted by ARCHI- 
BALD HURD and GERARD FIENNES. Iillus- 
trated. Eighth Year of Issue. 5s. net. 
“A warm welcome is due to what may be called emphatically 
the War issue of the Navy League Annual.”—The Times. 


APRIL THE Ss. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEISM. Prof. COMPULSORY MILITARY SER- 
J. A, Smith. VICEIN ENGLAND. Prof. F. J.. 
SOME AFTER-WAR PROBLEMS. Hearnshaw. 
lard Parker of Waddington. THOUGHTS ON THE PARLIAMENT 
AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR. OF SCOTLAND. A. V. Dicey. 
THE FCR‘YSTS OF FINLAND AND THE SHIPPING PROBLEM. Cuth- 





KUROPEAN TIMBLE SUPPLIES. 
E. P. Stebbing. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
IN INDIA. R. W. Ewbank, 1.0.8. 

GERMAN BUSINESS METHODS IN 
FRANCE BEFORS THE WAR. 
KR uphael-Georges Lévy. 

THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 
Ernest Young. 

W.G. GRACE. sir Home Gordon, Bart. 





bert Maughan. 

HGRACE AT HIS SABINE FARM. 
Sir Archibald Geikie, O.M., F..5. 
THE GRANVILLE CUR NESPON- 

DENCK. Humphry Ward. 
RELRENCHMENT AND THRIFT. 
Edgar Crammond. 
THE COURSE OF THE WAR. (With 
maps.) Ky Colonel Blood, p.s.c. 
THE RECRUITING CRIsis. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


LONDON. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60,’S LIST, 
THE LIFE OF MONSIGNOR 


ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
2 Volumes. 8vo. 18s. net. 
“ The book is just what a biography should be.”—Datry CHRONICLE, 
** An exceptionally good piece of biographical writing. . . , Father 
Martindale has written a record of real value, not only to admirers of 
Hugh Benson and his work, but to students of modern religion.” 
—The Ossenveg, 
““ Once more the singular good fortune that filled Benson's life with 
friends has completed iis work by entrusting the record of his career i 
a man of remarkable intuition, keen judgment, and extraordinarily 
broad-minded charity.”—TuHe OvrTiLooKx. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** A finely capable picce of work. . . . The story grips at once and 
moves unflaggingly to the close... . It may justly be said that the 
book holds not a single dull page.” —LivERPOOL COURIER. 








Have You Understood Christianity? By tis 
Rev. WALTER CAREY, M.A., R.N., Librarian of Pusey House, 
Oxford, and Chapiain H.M.S. ‘ Warspite.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. net, 

* For those who in these days of honest speech wish to learn how to 
address men easily and naturally, not in the language of the schools, 
but of common life, this little book will scrve as a valuable help,” 

—-Liverroor Daty Post, 








A Shepherd of the Sheep: the Life Story of an 
English Parish-Priest told by his Wife, Mrs. Edward Liddell, 
With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Scott Holland, D.D., Litt.D, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

How to make your Meditation. By the Rev, 
H. CONGREVE HORNE. With a Preface by the Rev. C. ¢ 
Bell, M.A., Canon of York. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


APRIL ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE 5s. 


. o o . 
The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
1.—Articles. 
THE HisiORY OF THE COL DE TENDA. 
By the Rev. W. A. B. Coorpes, 
PUBLIC OPINION AND THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1784. 
By W. T. Laprane, 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE CONSTITUTIONALISTS: THE HEIDEN- 
STAM LETTERS. By Miss EK. D. Baapsy, 
2.—Netes and Documents. 
3.—Reriews of Books. 4. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 


THE CITY OF DIN 
A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, fhi.D. (Giasd.). 
Demy vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net. 





Short Notices. 


ADLARD & SON AND WEST REWMAN, 
EARTKOLOMEW CLOSE, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
The VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK COINS, the property of the Rev. 
Aas. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D.D. ; 

4 A ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
i by AUCTION, at tiecir House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
on MONDAY, MAY &th, and two following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK COINS, the preperty of the Rev. ARTHUB 
C. HEADLA®M., D D., of Wherlton Hall, Barnard Castle. y 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Iilustrated copies containing 10 
plates, price Is. 6d. each. 


LONDON: 











CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 


KO SHAREHGLDERS. 


RO AGENTS. 





Past or Present Members of tho 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


as well as tho 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 


including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 


exceptionaily low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


TYSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
} Hy Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPELET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Corniill 
Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, of 
in guantitics 2t the rate of 10s. per 100, oa 
application to the SECRETARY, Central Office, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 
&.W., to whom Subscriptions and Donations 
towards the Funds of the Association should be 
sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO, 1 Pail 
Ma!! East, S.W. 
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THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Cheques and Money Orders payable 
Atrrep Evenrsoy. Money Orders to bs 
made payable ai Post Office, Southampion 
Street, Strand, to Atrrep Evensoy, of 
1 Wellington Sireet. Business Lelters al.ouid 
be addressed to Tue Puscisurr, “ Spectator 
Office, 1 Weliington Sirect, Strand, Londcm 
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‘andrew Melrose (Ltd.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth bound. 53. net. 

There is no need to describe this book to readers of the 
“Spectator,”’ since it is made up of the fascinating chapters 
that have attracted such wide attention in its pages during the 
last six months. 










gFCOND EDITION. 


RUSSIA, THE BALKANS, and 
THE DARDANELLES. 


By GRANVILLE FORTESCUE, Author of “ At tho Front 
with Three Armies.” With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


cloth. 63. net. 












on Russia.”—J. L. Ganvrw. 





“Keep your eye 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN-— April 
to August, 1915—and the Evacuation 
of Warsaw. 

By STANLEY WASHBURN, Spec 


Times with the Russian Armies, 
-hotographs by GEORGE H. MEWES. 














ial Correspondent of the 
Vith 74 Illustrations from 


Demy 8vo. 7a. 6d. net, 







JIFTH EDITION—Greatly Enlarged. 


GLORIOUS DEEDS OF 
AUSTRALASIANS. 


By E.C. BULEY. In addition to the new Chapter an Appendix 
gives the Roll of Honour. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 


ANDREW MELROSE (Ltd.), 3 York St, W.C. 














Londcn 





New w Books Just Ready. 


———— 


SHAKESPEARE IN TIME OF 
WAR. 


By FRANCIS COLMER. 3s. Gd. not. 
Quotations which, apposite as they arc, gain force by being 
grouped in a progressive order, leading from the causas of the War 
and the characters of the nations involved to the ultimate ideals at 
stake, while the progress of the War, the striking actions by land or 
soa, the persons of the po xent soldiers and sailors, statesmen 

and workers, are adorned with eraess =. felicitous mottoes. 


















Crown S8vo. 















THE VOYAGES OF THE 
“MORNING.” 


By Captain GERALD S. DOORLY, R.N.R. With 16 pagos 
of Illustrations and a Map. Large Post Svo. 6s, not. 


THE EMPIRE ON 















THE ANVIL. 


By BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “Lord Milnor’s Work in 
South Africa,” &c. Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. 


By 
Money,” &c. 












Post 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 








HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 








HORACE A. VACHELL’S NEW NOVEL 






Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


First large edition exhausted before publication. 
Second impression at press. 







the * incidents are autobiographical. 
ae 






THE TRIUMPH OF TIM. 


*,* The longest novel Mr. Vacholl has yet published. Many of 









London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8. W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY. 
A Tribute to the Genius of William 
Shakespeare. Being the Programme of a Por- 


formance at Drury Lane Theatre on May 2, 1916, the 
Tercontenary of his death. With 56 Drawings of Shake- 
spearoean subjects by some of the most distinguished Artists 
of the day. ‘Printed on antique hand-made paper, with a 
specially designed binding. Demy 4to. 12s. net. 
All profits derived from the sale of this volume will be given to the Red Cross 
Fund and that of the Ar nbul ance B rane h of the Or rd er of St. John of Jerusalem. 


SECOND TI PRESSION. 
Leaves from a Field Note-Book. 


Stories, Character-Sketches, and Studies of the Life of the Army 
inthe Field and of the Work of the General Headquarters Staff. 
By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with the 
British E xpedition: ary Foree. Extracrown Svo. 6a. net. 
Tre Dartiy Canonicie.— There are chapters in thia book which are profoundly 
others shining with cladness, re silecting th at gal ty of s 








moving ; hen character- 
istic of British soldiers in the we AT Zone others whi it reve ul high descriptive 
gtits and a r: ire power of creating ‘atmosphere.’ The volume is a most attractive 


are in the © ympany of a man with a secing eye 
and an understanding heart, * human note of the book gives it a rich savour. 
One reads it with a proud ¢ ~ ‘that ikful heart." 


ABRIDGED EDITION. Is. net. 


Ordeal by Battle. Abridged Euition with « 
new Intr oducti on by Fr. 8. OL IVER. Crov vn 8vo. Is. net. 


An Introduction to the Study of 


International Relations, by a. J. 
GRANT, ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. IL HUGEHE 8. 

Crown Svo, 23. ne 

A remarkable achievement. It is a model of wh me ‘ 

In the first place it whets the appetite of the reader 

eofthe subject. It maintains an admirable balance between a narration 

ts and a a di scussio nm of prin ‘ipies. ‘“ 


Modern Europe, 1789-1914. by sypxev 
HERBERT. With Crown $vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
Taz Moxntne Post.—“ Mr. Herbert must be praised for an exposition of signif. 
eant facts in some 250 pages, which, if carefully studied, will prepare the reader 
for a2 a study of larg rer works, 


A Local History of Poona and 


its Battlefields, By colons L. w. SHAKE 
SPEAR (A.Q.M.G., 6th Poona Division), Author of “‘ History 
of Upper Assam and the North-East Frontier.” Illustrated. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


one. We feel as we read that ws 











P. H. KERR, and F. F. URQUHART 
‘ —— New SratesmMan.—* 
ext- b 


ld be 


ok shor 


















A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


A Cathedral Singer. Crown 8vo. 


THE OvTLoOoK.—* Again Mr. Allen has proved his quality of an ethereal charm; 
he weaves his story like a spell, calmly and softly, smoothly and tenderciy.” 


The Abyss. By NATHAN KUSSY. 6s. not. 
*,.* “The Abyss” tells of the life of a Jowish lad in tho 
underworld. 
= 48 TIMES gays 


2a. net. 


* It is the episodes in which Mr. Kussy's power la disclosed most 


cles ly. 
Economics. An Introduction for 
the General Reader. by wenry ciay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 
Tne Grasaow Heratp.—“* The book Is tl len nearest approach to the Ideal Intro- 
duction we have yet seen. It is clear and elementary without being superiicial, 
brief without being scrappy. It is well balance’, and its arrangement leaves 


little toe be desired, whiie theory and description are blended in a satisfactor y 


manner.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Mind of the Disciples, py tw 
Rev. ge S. TALBOT. Second linpression, Crown 
8vo. . 6d. net 


“This Httle book was published two months before the outbreak of war. It 
was therefore thrown into a great fire. As I have read it through at the front 
with a view to a sccond impression, I have feit—and I must make the presump- 
tuous confession—that the truths which it seeks to commend seem not to be 
consumed by the flery trial.""—EXTRACT FROM NEW PREFACE. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Philochristus: Memoirs of a Dis- 
ciple of the Lord. second and Choapor 
Ent: on. Crown $vo. 53. net. 
MACMILLAN & 60. hemes LONDON. | 


NOW READY. Ne. 10 ‘of 


THE CANDID QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Conducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
no 10s, per annum, post paid > ong part of the World. Sinz'e 
Copies, post paid, d 


By Subscription 
On Sale at all Newsagents’, Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, or F. H. GARRATT, 
25 Maiden Lane, Strand, Ton don, W. 0. 


THE EMPIRE'S HEROES. 
Bouvenirs of War Service, Diaries, Letters 
or Memoirs attractively produced at 

JUL WESSEX PRESS, TAUNTON, 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


IN THE PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


A New Novel by MAUD DIVER. 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “The Great 
Amulet,” “Candles in the Wind.” §s, net. (Immediately, 


THE GULF TO ARARAT. By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission, With 


numerous Illustrations. 
The record of a journey which (except for the last stage) took place just before the outbreak cf War. Although in no sense 
a “ War-book,” it deals with countries which havo been the scene of two, if not three, campaigns in the present War. The fing 
of these campaigns is the British Expedition to Mesopotam'a. The Kermansheh reed is Russia’s read to Bagdad, and Kermanshah 
is now in our Allies’ occupation, Finally, the northern part is the sccne of the wholesale massacre of the Christian population by 
Kurdish irregulars. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. by W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 
THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 
By THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN HAY). 


The Epic of the War. Buy it now. Price Gs. 


“We cannot imagine that the war will produce a bettcr book.’’—Srrcraron. 

“Two parting counsels. . . . Buy ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human being 
should be exposed to such temptation.”—Gtosr. 

“For humour, sympathy, and beauty few tales of tho war can equal it.”"—-Datry TrLecrarn. 

“Worthy of unqualified commendation. We wish it the great success it deserves.”"—-LAND AND WATER. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE. by “OLE LUK-OIE.” Sth Impression. 6s. 

***' The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting. There 
are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘ At the End of the 
Passage,’ &e, ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impa!pable way of his own.’’—Tines. 

“A fresh volume of stories from the pen of the author of ‘ The Green Curve’ is a promise of goodly entertainment, and the promise 
is assuredly well kept.”—Dartty TEeLecrarn. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, v.c., G.C.M.G, 
G.C.V.C., G.C.1.E., C.M. By the Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., G.C.M.G. In two 
vols. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 30s. net. 

The Biography of ‘‘ The Defender of Ladysmith ” wou!d be a work of the first importance among military chronicles whatever might 
the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearance. 

“The best summary that exists of the war in Natal. For that alone the book will always be remarkable.’—Dairy TrLrorara, 
“A deeply interesting and valuable work. A biography of exceptional interest.”—STANDARD, 

“A biography which should have many readers wherever the flag flics.”.—Daity CuronicLe, 


DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
1914-1915. 5s. net. 


This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. The author has been in France from the beginning of the war, and 
her experionce on Ambulance Train and in Field Hospital under fire makes an inspiring record of a poignant interest. 

“Worth dozens of more pretentious war books.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 

“Its pages are replete with vivid pictures of our wounded soldiers, all testifying to their wonderful spirit.”"—-Daity Graprmc, 




















THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE 2:6 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIANS. 


lf you have any difficulty in obtaining your copy, or are told It Is out of print, please write to the publishers. But, 
better still, make certain of getting your copy on the day of publication by forwarding your subscription to the publishing 
Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, or to 37 Paternoster Row, London. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW 
THREE TYPICAL REVIEWS. 


“Its destiny now scems to be to give articulation to the British spirit in hours of stress as no other journal can.” 
—GLascow News. 
“‘* Blackwood’s’ isan epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that “it has 
‘ z : t ; “ ‘ P . _ 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors, that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history.’ 
—Tue Ties, 
“The only magazine which all lovers of good literature must buy, borrow, or steal at the beginning of every month.” 


—Moraxrxe Post. 
MAY CONTAINS— 


With H.M.S. Triumph at Tsingtau. By ARTHUR B.-W.| Twe's Two. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 


Joining Up—H.M.S. Triumph—Patrolling off Tsingtau—Joining U) with the ie ye ~ om on - 
Japanes2 Fleet—Preparations—Proeliminary Attacks—An Eventful Day— Shakespear: : the Poet of England. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


& Destreyer Attack—The Beginning of the Groat Attack—The Surrender of | Westward of Erzeroum. By W. J. G 
—_ Torpedeed ! By SEL 
Eightcen Menths in Nepal. ee ate . _—— 

By Lisvt-Coroxet H. L. SHOWERS, C.S.1., C..E.| “ Garry Qn!” The Continued Chronicle of K (1). on cop. 
Scwers cf Tares. (A Moroccan Aspect.) Pastures New—Major Wagstaffe on the “ Bandar Log.” 

By WALTER LOWRY-CORRY (ZERES).| Musings without Method— ' 
A Ship's Company. By G. F. A Pro-German in France—‘' Above the Baiti2""—Mr. B. Russell—Politics oF 
Geles—Calm—Cel: brities, Victory ? — 5 cecil 
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